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CHAPTER I, 



ALL HER WORLD AGAIKST HER. 



IINIFRED had left The Limes de- 
claring she would never enter it 
again, and the reader does not need 
to be told that Mrs. Chandos-Fane returned 
home in a mood of long-suffering dignity ad- 
mirable to contemplate. She lighted her candle 
Trith her owa hand, shot one wary glance at 
her daughter out of the extreme comer of her 
eyes, then gathered her skirts tightly round 
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her ankles, as if she were going to step over a 
gutter, and vanished upstairs. 

This was the first instalment of the general 
snubbing which began for Winifi-ed from that 
evening. 

The next day a packet was brought her, at 
sight of which the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
for she recognised Mark's handwriting in the 
address. But there was no word inside from 
him : only extracts from the newspapers, con- 
taining the account of Martha s trial. She 
read them, but the eflFect produced upon her 
was far other than that intended. Mark's con- 
viction had. doubtless been that a perusal of 
*the facts' would convert her. Winifi-ed on 
the contrary read between the lines, and in 
every protestation of Martha's innocence by the 
counsel, every allusion to the ' prisoner's ' de- 
meanour, every remark about John and his 
sister, she saw a fresh confirmation of her own 
belief. 

She returned the packet as it had been sent 
to her — without a line j thinking to herself as 
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she did bo, that probably no further communi- 
cation would ever pass between herself and 
Mark. Her heart died within herj but she 
would not own that she suflfered. 

Nevertheless she tmned white and red by 
turns, and found not so much as a syllable of 
greeting a few hours later when Mark walked 
into her studio. 

He looked disturbed, and even a little sullen, 
like one impelled to come against his will. In- 
deed, he had not taken the step without a 
struggle. He was masterful by nature, and 
held that submission was a woman's duty. His 
feeling for Winifred had rather surprised him : 
he had fallen in love with her in his own 
despite. But he was not very deeply in yet — 
or at least he thought so — ^and his pride wad 
committed now to the preliminary task of con- 
quering her. He made sure it would not be 
difficult. Very gravely, but gently, he spoke. 

' You read the papers ? Then,' as she bent 
her head in affirmation, 'why did you make 
no remark upon them ?' 

20—2 
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*I had no remark to make/ she replied 
quietly* 

^Am \ to conclude that you feel the in- 
injustice of your accusations against my 
father?' 

Winifred tried to free her hand — ^foiled — ^then 
burst out imploringly : 

^ Let us not speak on the subject You blame 
me, of course — how should you do otherwise? 
To you I shnply seem prejudiced, nngrate- 
ful ' 

* Of gratitude I do not speak. But as to 
your being prejudiced, I should like to know 
who could deny it/ interrupted Mark, with his 
grave smile. 

There was a dangerously tender light in his 
eyes, and he made a movement as if to draw 
her closer to him. 

In the faltering tones of her voice, the quick, 
dismayed turns of her head, in her evident dis- 
tress and sorrow, she seemed to him very 
sweet and womanly. Another moment and 
ahe would yield. 
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He would hold her in his arms and tell her 
that he loved her. But Winifred, although he 
would not have believed it, was still a long 
way oflF that complacent consummation. With 
a sudden effort, she wrenched herself free and 
cried out : 

' My determination is irrevocable. I regret 
my speech to your father, but I do not with- 
draw it; 

Mark's brow darkened. Repulsed tender- 
ness, wounded pride, and outraged affection 
began to raise a storm within him. Neverthe- 
less he asked her quietly on what she based 
her convictions, listened in attentive silence to 
the story of her acquaintance with Miss Preake, 
of Clara Symthe's taunt, of Martha's ravings, 
and of Ridgeley's dying statement. Very 
patiently and dispassionately he tried to make 
her see how little all these uncertain proofs 
amounted to: how certain it was that Miss 
Freake would protest her own innocence : how 
little meaning could be attached to her ravings : 
how likely it was that Ridgeley's pretended 
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confession had had no other root than revenge 
for what he conceived to be a denial of his 
demands. 

* You cannot be surprised if I am indig- 
nant at your accusations/ continued Mark. 

^I should be more indignant, only ' he 

paused, then added in an altered tone — ' only 
that you are the accuser. But I do not de- 
spair of converting you. I hope that you will 
return with me to The Limes, and there hear 
from my father himself that your words have 
been buried in obUvion.' 

*No,' said Winifred, and raised her head 
with an ominous flash of her eyes. She could 
not judge at this moment, but at least she 
could resist — and she would resist to the last. 

Mark rose. 

' Consider what you lose by this refusal, 
Miss Power. The love of your friends and of 
your adopted father, the support of those who 
might be useful to you in your career, the 
esteem of everybody who,until to- day, had given 
you credit for intelligence and good feeling.' 
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Winifred had winced at the allusion to Mr. 
Russell, for there Mark touched a chord of 
deep prophetic pain. But she answered steadily 
enough : 

' You confuse two problems. My duties 
towards my adopted parents are one thing ; 
my relations towards Sir John Hatherley are 
another. All that I have at present to do 
is to break oflF every connection with your — 
father.' 

She spoke the last words in a lower voice, 
and wrung her hands together as she ended. 

Mark stood silent, cruelly wounded. He 
took his hat and turned towards the door, 
finding nothing to reply that would not have 
betrayed the deep resentment which his pride 
urged him to conceal. But as he glanced 
back at Winifred, and saw her standing there 
with the sunlight touching her golden head ; 
as her eyes met his mournfully, and he noted 
that she trembled — then his love and her 
beauty spoke too strongly for anger, and he 
went eagerly to her side. 
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. ' Winifred — consider ! Have you no fear of 
regret?' 

It was the first time he had called her by her 
name, and the sound of it was sweeter than she 
had ever thought that human words could be. 
Regret? Yes, she knew that she would 
regret ; her heart even now was full of pain. 
But what of that ? A little happiness more or 
less in youth seems a small matter when the 
dazzling vistas of the world are scarce un- 
folded, and life offers treasures in specious 
abundance. 

Winifi^d shut her heart to its own plead- 
ings; she closed her ears to the meaning of 
Mark's tone, and turned away fi-om the reluc- 
tant passion of his eyes as she whispered : 

* My resolution is irrevocable.' 

* Listen!' said the young man, and again 
took her hand. ' I never thought to have 
patience in such a cause ; but I feel that I 
cannot leave you thus. You are angry now, 
excited, strung up to a determination, and too 
proud to renounce it. I ask only one thing of 
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you — not to speak your last word yet. Take 
a little while to consider before you break with 
us entirely — my dear.' 

There was a silence which,^ from all the 
emotion compressed into it, seemed very long 
to both of them. Mark clasped her hand 
closer, then, as she visibly shrank, released it 
and stood back, very pale, but mute. Wini- 
fred, feeling herself drifting, covered her face, 
and sank upon a chair. She must accord no 
delay, accept no compromise, or she was lost. 
That was her thought, but the words in which 
to say it would not come.*" 

' I cannot change my mind. I — I am 
sorry to refuse it to you. But — after all — 
what does it matter if we part?' said she at 
last. 

* It matters very much to me,' answered 
Mark bitterly and proudly. * But, of coiirse, 
if your decision be final, I must cease to com- 
bat it. Is it final ?' 

* Yes,' breathed Winifred softly. 

She listened quite curiously to her own 
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voice as she said it, and was listening still 
after Mark had traversed the room with a 
rapid step and closed the door behind him. 

On realizing that she was again alone, she 
rose with a commonplace air, and quite quietly 
and quickly set about cleaning her palette. 
She was satisfied with herself. She had done 
what she always intended to do whenever a 
crisis in her life presented itself: she had been 
true to her own principles. Supposing she 
had yielded and gone back to The Limes, for- 
getting Miss Freake and her wrongs, and 
taken the hand of Sir John in Mendship, by 
this time she would already have begun to 
feel remorseful and ashamed. The pain she 
felt would be fleeting ; in feet, she thought it 
had already fled ; but the joy of an ap- 
proving conscience would endure. She nod- 
ded her head and smiled at her approving 
conscience, and then all at once burst into 
tears. 

Lost in a very passion of sobs, blind and 
deaf to everything around her, she was pre- 
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sently discovered by Mrs. Chandos-Fane, "who 
began pouring forth a characteristic flood of 
consolation. 

* I am surprised at your agitation, love, 
although I can understand that you begin to 
see the folly of your conduct. If you had 
consulted your poor mother before speaking 
last night, perhaps things might have been 
different. But I am accustomed to be con- 
sidered a fool. Fortunately, Mr. Burton 

I hear Mr. Mark Hatherley has been here. I 
suppose he was very angry?' 

Winifred made no reply, only checked her 
sobs and dried her tears, mortified at having 
been discovered in such a state^ But her 
mother's curiosity was not to be repressed. 

' He is not what / call an agreeable young 
man, although I believe you think him intel- 
ligent, darling. For myself, I prefer good- 
breeding to intellect. I suppose he was very 
rude to you ? Had I been present that might 
not have happened ; but you gave me no hint 
of his coming. I suppose you preferred — 
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well, no matter! But I never should have 
expected him to make you cry.' 

' He did not make me cry,* retorted Wini- 
ired, too intensely irritated to consider whether 
her answer were strictly true* 

' No ?' said Mrs. Fane interrogatively. 
^ Then, what is it ? Nothing ? Why, then, 
you must be hysterical, darling. I do not 
understand that sort of thing myself, but I 
never was morbid — never. You remember 
we are engaged to dine to-morrow at The 
Limes : shall you go ?' 

' Not I, certainly,' answered Winifred, some- 
what unheroically angry. ' I am not going to 
The Limes again.' 

Mrs. Fane looked as much surprised as if 
her daughter were affirming that Mr. Burton 
had turned dancing dervish. Her first anger 
of yesterday evaporated, she was quite in- 
capable of regarding Winifred's conduct from 
a serious point of view. The notion of any 
real breach with Sir John — the potentate of the 
neighbourhood — astounded her. She tried a 
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little argument, not much ; then passed to 
persuasion ; and, this failing, relapsed into her 
usual self-laudatory strain of lamentation. 
Baffled in every attempt to shake Winifred's 
determination, she informed her that she was 

* a mule,' and went upstairs to write a letter on 
her own account to Sir John. The letter was 
a masterpiece. It began by stating that her 

* sweet child had a feverish headache;' went 
on to say that *in all probability her keen 
maternal anxiety would not allow her to dine 
from home on the morrow ; but perhaps dear 
Sir John would allow her to leave the question 
open.' 

This brought a very stately and forgiving 
epistle from the outraged master of The Limes. 
Sir John declared that he felt it incumbent 
upon his own dignity to leave Miss Power's 
conversion to her better sense and feeling ; 
consequently he should never allude again to 
the extraordinary scene of the previous even- 
ing. At the same time, it must be understood 
that the first step towards burying it in oblivion 
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could not come from himself. For the rest, 
with Mrs. Chandos-Fane he had no quarrel, 
and hoped never to have one. And he trusted 
that Miss Power would be sufficiently re- 
covered to allow her mother to join the dinner- 
party at The Limes next day. 

This magnanimous composition was brought, 
wonderful to relate, by Mrs. Hatherley herself. 
Her eyes still had that light of suppressed 
•excitement and awakened curiosity which had 
come into them the night before. She did 
not say much, but sat and looked at Winifred 
with a speechless inquisitiveness, almost like 
a monkey's, until the girl began to find her 
presence positively uncanny. All at once, in 
the midst of Mrs. Fane's protestations of pro- 
found emotion at Sir John's generosity, the 
little Creole suddenly asked : 

' Did Miss Power know many people who 
had been acquainted with Sir John in his 
young days ?' 

The malignant curiosity manifest in this 
question so scandalized Mrs. Fane, tiiat she 
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hastily interposed, saying that her darling 
daughter had led a most secluded life, and 
had, she regretted to say, a very Umited and 
insufficient knowledge of the world. 

^ Well, that must be your fault,' placidly 
remarked Mrs. Hatherley. 

' My fault ?' Mrs. Fane gasped. 

Mrs. Hatherley was sometimes so very im-. 
pertinent ! 

' You let her be brought up by strangers.' 

' Strangers ?' An insulted hidalgo might 
have envied the tone in which Mrs. Fane 
repeated the word. *I am not aware that 
my dear, my only brother, a hopeless invalid, 
can be considered a stranger. He has been 
unfortunate, that is true ; disappointed of 
a baronetcy and deprived by circumstances of 
his fortune : and he and his wife are childless. 
When he asked for my child to fill the void of 
their existence, was I to deny her to him ? 
Was I ' 

' Dear me ! I don't know what you were to 
do, I am sure,' interrupted Mrs. Hatherley in 
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GERTRUDE PAYS A VISIT. 



|HILE Winifed Power was reaping 
the meagre harvest of her heroism, 
Giertrude's course at The Limes 
grew daily more triumphant. 

Little hy little the sceptre of government 
passed from the feeble hands of Mrs. Hatherley 
into hers. Little by Uttle she usurped alto- 
gether the sisters' prerogatives of waiting upon 
Sir John. 

It must be confessed that, whether fromt he 
soothing influence of her presence, or whether, 
as more likely, from her dexterous avoidance 
of unnecessary trouble, Sir John was incom- 
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parably less exacting than of yore. He did 
not want so many things ; he was not so often 
attacked by sickness ; when attacked, his 
majestic irritation was less apparent. He kept 
Gertrude a good deal with him; made her 
write out the menus of his sumptuous 
dinners ; and dictated to her his courtly 
notes. 

She was initiated into nearly all the secrets 
of his occupations, and found them consider- 
ably less imposing than the outside world 
supposed. Sir John, in the midst of his 
tomes and his papers, passed a good deal of 
his time in sleep. ^ His distressing malady 
precluded him now from profound study. He 
lived with the treasures that he had amassed 
in the past.' Gertrude listened very respect- 
fully to this, and swept out afterwards upon 
the world with all the insolent conscious- 
ness of a knowledge that gave her the upper 
hand. 

If she did not teach Dolly and Florence 
much (and, indeed, Sir John s demands made 

21—2 
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that almost impossible), she persecuted them 
a good deal in numberless microscopic ways. 
She made them fetch and carry for her, with a 
deliberate, disdainful obtuseness to their signs 
of revolt. She crushed them with her beauty, 
her elegance and her cleverness a hundred 
times a day. 

By the servants she was, of course, detested 
as an upstart ; but she governed them with a 
steel hand in a velvet glove, and they dared 
not protest. With Mark she got on admirably. 
In spite of her loveliness, she stirred no fibre 
of passion in him, and she was wise and keen 
enough to find that out fi^om the first. Aban- 
doning all thought of subjugating him, she 
met him on the grounds of a fi-ankness and a 
shrewdness which enchanted himi He consi- 
dered her a ' managing woman/ but the least 
obnoxious specimen of the race that he had 
ever met. It was this power of being all 
things to all men that ensured Gertrude's 
success. She was a siren in the library, and 
a housekeeper out of it. 
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Mark's blindness drove his aunt and her 
daughters to despair. 

' She is a viper /' exclaimed Mrs. Hatherley, 
with unwonted energy, one afternoon when 
she was very much awaka 

r 

' A cross, disagreeable thing/ said Dorothy. 

' And thinks nobody can do aught but her- 
self,' added Florence. 

Mark, installed in an armchair, with a book 
in his hand, looked up from his reading with 
lifted eyebrows. The finer shades of miscon- 
duct, easily discoverable by the female mind, 
naturally escaped his masculine perception; 
and he was genuinely amazed at the outburst 
which had greeted his ears. 

' I believe her to be a mere adventuress,' 
resumed Mrs. Hatherley, encouraged by Mark's 
signs of attention. 

' She is half her time in bed — or in her 
room.^ 

' And tells such shocking stories.' 

' Pray go on,' said their hearer, surveying 
them with an exasperating smile of incredu- 
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lity. ' I am lost in admiration of your de- 
scriptive powers. Unaided, I should never 
have awakened to the harm in Miss Dallas. 
She is handsome and clever ; always in a good 
humour; hardworking ' 

* WhatV shrieked the trio*in concert. 'A 
horrid, ill-tempered, designing, graspmg ' 

' I say, that's enough,' interrupted Mark, 
rather roughly. 'If there is one thing I do 
thoroughly detest, it is the abusive chatter of 
women. Especially where it is not deserved.' 

Upon which Mrs. Hatherley sank back with 
a martyred moan ; Flossie began to whimper ; 
and Dolly tossed her head in triumph at her 
secret resolutions. 

After five minutes or so of indignant silence 
had reigned, the door opened, and Gertrude 
herself entered, with an air of most provoking 

loveliness. 

' I am going up to London,' said the apple 
of discord, sweetly. ' Can I do anything for 
anybody ?' 
. This obliging question was met for the 
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most part with frozen contempt. Only Mark 
spoke : 

' You are very kind. But shall I not ac- 
company you?' 

' To Marshall and Snelgrove's ? I would 
not impose such a sacrifice for the world.^ 

' It would be a pleasure.' 

'Mark! And if I stop even to look at a 
shop- window you are as cross as you can be/ 
exclaimed Florence resentfully,. 

' That is a different thing/ was the reply, 
delivered with supreme candour. 

' No, indeed, it is not different/ interposed 
Grertrude. ' You are very, very kind, Mr. 
Hatherley, but I really must insist upon going 
by myself.' And with a parting glance of 
gratitude, she went, saying under her breath, 
as she closed the door: 'How furious they 
were ! And how little he knows what a nuis- 
ance he would have been !' 

Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove had ap- 
parently changed their place of business; for 
Miss Dallas no sooner reached London than 
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she took a cab and had herself driven to the 
north end of the town. 

On reaching a very shabby street in a very 
dingy suburb she showed some surprise. 

* Are you sure that this is Araminta Grove?* 
she inquired, first of the cabman, and then of 
a passer-by. 

Assured by both that there was no mistake, 
she shrugged her shoulders, paid her fare, and 
knocked at No.. 12. There was no answer for 
some minutes, but a second and more impa- 
tient summons brought an untidy-looking 
maiden to the door. 
. * Is Colonel Quince at home ?' 

* No ; but he'd very likely not be long,* was 
the impression of the maiden, stated with as 
much expedition as her extreme astonishment 
at Gertrude's appearance would allow. 

* Then I will wait,' said Miss Dallas : and 
she was shown into a sordid Uttle sitting-room, 
which did not help to restore her good- 
humour. And when, at the end of half an 
hour, the door opened and a gentleman 
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swaggered in, her only greeting was : * At 
last! I suppose you forgot that I was 
coming ?' 

* By no means, my child,' replied Colonel 
Quince calmly. 

He removed his hat, pulled down his shirt- 
cuffs with an air of dandy elegance, and seated 
himself opposite his fair, incensed visitor. 

* Any news ?' he inquired. 

* None/ said* Gertrude curtly. ' I believe 
you sent me on a wild-goose chase.' 

'What, no papers? No skeleton in the 
closet ?' 

* Nothing, I tell you.' 
Colonel Quince looked grave. 

* Old fellow coming on at all ?' he presently 
resumed. 

*I don't know what you mean/ replied 
Gertrude grandly, but she coloured. Ap- 
parently she detected an exasperating flicker of 
incredulity in his eyes, for she continued with 
obvious irritation : * K you would drop your 
mysteries for once, and talk in something 
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clearer than riddles, we might reach a definite 
result. But I believe you have been fooKng 
me, fi-om first to last.' 

' Not I,' said the Colonel. 

She made an impatient movement. 

'Why cannot you speak out?' 

' Caution forbids it, madam. I know your 
sex. Sieves/. 

*A profound observation!' remarked Grer- 
trude, with ironical gravity. * But since you 
will tell me nothing else, perhaps you will ex- 
plain the change in your circumstances.' 

' My circumstances ?' Colonel Quince quite 
chuckled. ' That's a good one. Do you allude 
to the change in my abode ?* 

' Of course I do. The last time I saw you, 
you were inexpensive lodgings atthe West End.' 

' And now I have altered my latitude. A 
mere vicissitude of fortune, my dear. It is 
plain you have not known me long.' 

' No, but I have heard of you long enough,* 
replied Gertrude, with slow scorn, as she re-s 
garded him. 
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. He was very well dressed, but indescribably 
dissipated in appearance, and had that air of 
' seedy ' shrewdness which belongs to unsuc- 
cessful adventurers. For the rest, he was rather 
a handsome man still, and looked as if he 
might once have been a gentleman. 

He took her scrutiny with perfect compo- 
sure, for there was an odd kind of femiliarity 

between them that yet had no trace of aflfection. 
Nevertheless when, after some more conversa- 
tion, Gertrude put out her little gloved hand 
in farewell, he held it in his own with a certain 
sort of friendliness and patronage. 

* I should not like you, for your own credit, 
to make a failure of things down there. Have 
you laid siege to the son ?' 

'To Mark? No. Nor ever shall.' She 
shook her head decidedly as she spoke, for some 
loyalty she still had, and she more than sus- 
pected Winifred Power's feelings. But this 
was not a reason to be confessed to her present 
companion. Bassesse oblige as well as nohlesse^ 
and Colonel Quince, as she knew by experience, 
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was wont to stigmatize scruples as melo- 
dramatic. 

* Won't rise to the bait, I suppose,' he re- 
marked, with a malicious smile. ' Well, good- 
bye, my child ; I must not complain of your 
keeping your secrets, if I keep mine, I sup- 
pose. Only remember this : if you are able 
to find out anything of that matter, you must 
inform me at once : I am your confederate/ 

Gertrude winced. 

The suggestion of such a partnership was 
not pleasant ; although to her love of excite- 
ment and perverted romanticism, an intrigue 
in which even Colonel Quince played 
a part was better than no intrigue at 
all. She absolutely hugged the thought 
that while Mrs. Hatherley and her daughters 
were sipping their afternoon tea in the 
luxurious drawing-room at The Limes; while 
Winifi'ed was making the most of the fading 
daylight for her picture ; and Mrs. Chandos- 
Fane was absorbed in the cut of a skirt, or 
the trimming of a bonnet — she, contemptuous 
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of dull respectability and commonplace effort, 
was paying a clandestine visit to a disreputable 
individual in his shabby lodgings in Kentish 
Town. 

*I suppose you have not a spare half- 
sovereign ?' inquired Colonel Quince at part- 
ing. 

* How should I have ? You know I receive 
no salary, and the only money I ever get is 
from poor Dick — ^that is, at present,' Gertrude 
hastened to add. * But I have not forgotten 
that my first respectable appearance at The 
Limes was entirely owing to you.' 

' And is Dick hard- up ?' 

* Perhaps not quite so much so as usual just 
now. But I don't know where he gets his 
money.' 

* There are ways.' And Colonel Quince 
waved his hand vaguely towards limitless 
horizons, 

' Whatever Dick's ways may be, I am quite 
sure they are honest,' answered Dick's sister, 
flushing up hotly as if in answer to an un- 
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spoken accusation. Then, half ashamed at this 
one little touch of nature in herself; angry, 
too, at the dawning mockery in her com- 
panion's face, she turned away abruptly and, 
with a curt ' good-bye,* ran down the narrow 
stair. 

As Gertrude hurried through the fog and 
drizzle of the winter day, and met the sons and 
daughters of toil — ^poor workmen, jaded milli- 
ners, pallid daily teachers — plodding wearily 
homewards under the lately-lighted lamps, a 
great contempt for them rose within her. How 
much cleverer was she ! how much more in- 
trepid ! how much surer of success ! The 
precise nature of the destiny which she was 
to carve out for herself she could not have 
told if asked ; only she was determined that it 
should be as unlike as possible to the sordid 
greyness of ordinary existence. 

An intense belief in herself made her per- 
sonality a potent one. Those whom she chose 
to conciliate, she interested by a sphinx-like 
air of keeping back the true secrets of her 
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nature : and a certain intellectual power 
enabled her to rise superior to the smaller arts 
and paltrier motives of the ordinary adven- 
turess. She had a wajrward kind of generosity ; 
a fitful sort of incomplete nobility ; and all 
the lavishness of a character which thoroughly 
despises work. In the best of her dreaming 
she had ideas that were not wholly selfish. 
She meant to do a great deal for her family — 
when she should have succeeded in achieving 
a position ' for herself. That would be the 
moment of her greatest triumph ; and her own 
people, who had been so ready, as she thought, 
to despise her, would then render her a tardy, 
but not less welcome, justice. On dispas- 
sionate consideration, she concluded that 
misconduct was inferior policy ; consequently 
she decided to be virtuous, and to use virtue as 
one of the weapons in her armoury. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE MISSING PSALTER. 

I HE time for Mrs. Fane'3 wedding 
now drawn near, and Mr. 
Burton had settled with an old 
college friend to come down to perform the 
ceremony. 

' He is a very good fellow, is Archer,' he 
said one day to Sir John. And, by-the-bye, 
he is a great bibliophile. He will be enchanted 
with your collection ; especially, I think, with 
the Psalter — the gold on a pmyle ground — 
that cost you such a sum. I doubt if even he 
has anything like it.' 

Mrs. Fane's pleasure in the arrangements 
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for her wedding was poisoned by the thought 
that the people of The Limes would not be 
among the guests. She had, indeed, at one 
time nourished the dream of a weddmg-break- 
fast at the great house ; and had gently hinted 
as much to Sir John. But he, for all his 
amiability, had not only turned a deaf ear, but 
had declined, for himself and his family, the 
invitation to the ceremony which the bride 
and bridegroom elect had not failed to despatch 
him. 

* It is all your fault, darling ; but I do not 
reproach you; I say nothing,' said Mrs. 
Chandos-Fane to her pale and silent daughter. 
* I am aware that the neighbourhood will think 
it very strange — very. No doubt it will even 
be said that I have given Sir John grounds of 
just complaint against me.' 

* You can assure your acquaintances that it 
is all my fault,' replied Winifred. 

Mrs. Fane looked extremely offended. 

* I am not treacherous, love. Neither trea- 
voL. II. 22 
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cherous nor selfish. I think I may say that 
nobody has ever accused me of such defects. 
Although I have not always been done full 
justice to, perhaps, in my own family (I may 
be mistaken, but I femcy sometimes this is the 
case), I can without excessive vanity lay 
claim to having had more friends than 
enemies. Nobody has ever found me un- 
amiable or mean. And I should not think 
of justifying myself in the eyes of the neigh- 
bourhood at the expense of my child.' 

' I am sure I had far rather you would tell 
everybody the truth, than say so much on the 
subject to me,' answered Winifi^ed, more wearily 
than wisely. 

Upon which Mrs. Fane, after a little pause 
of mournful astonishment, informed her that 
her temper was growing every day more un- 
bearable; that the hour might come when she 
would be sorry for having treated her poor 
mother in such a way; but that for the rest, 
Mrs. Fane's patience was equal to most trials. 
She was thankful, after having suffered so 
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much, to think that whatever Mr. Burton's 
faults might be — and she did not consider him 
perfect — his sympathy, at any rate, would 
never fail her. 

How pretty and how marvellously yoimg 
Mrs. Chandos-Fane looked on her wedding- 
day! It was the universal remark. In her 
elegant costume, with her petite figure, her 
golden fnnge, her dainty manner, and winning 
smiles, she made a striking contrast to her tall 
and stately and grave-looking daughter. 

The wedding was a brilliant affair, in spite 
of the absence of the Hatherleys, and Mr. 
Burton seemed becomingly conscious that he 
was quite a subject for congratulation and 
envy. 

Mrs. Burton and her daughter parted with 
tears. 

* I shall miss you,' said poor Winifred, 
with genuine feeling. 

*I am sure you will,' replied her mother, 
with no less sincere belief. ' Had my feelings 
ever been consulted at any time by anybody, 

22—2 
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we should not have separated. But it is use- 
less to go back upon the unfortunate past. 
(Take care of my bonnet, love.) Our honey- 
moon will not last long, for my husband's 
sacred duties — duties in which I shall, I hope, 
fully share — will soon recall him — I declare 
there's a button off my glove !' 

This painful discovery abruptly arrested the 
flow of the bride's eloquence, and Winifred 
said gently: 

' Once I am in Paris, I shall probably not 
leave again for some time.' 

Mrs. Burton replied that she was aware of 
that. She knew that her dear daughter 
always preferred to be away from her. Never- 
theless she might one day discover that a 
mother's arms were a welcome refuge; and 
when that day dawned, Mrs. Burton would be 
happy to receive her. 

With this final assurance, a kiss, and an ad- 
monition not to tread upon her train, the little 
lady took her husband's arm, nodded gra- 
ciously to everybody, stepped into her carriage, 
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and, amid a shower of rice and of slippers, was 
triumphantly driven away. 

Winifred, left all alone, had received several 
invitations to stay, at least for one night, with 
people in the neighbourhood. But she had 
declined them — thus earning for herself some 
reputation for eccentricity. 

The truth was that her chief desire now was 
to escape from Elmsleigh and its associations. 
Once free of them, she hoped she should be 
able to cast off the regret that, day and night, 
since her interview with Mark had tugged at 
her heart-strings. 

She had not found it easy, as she had anti- 
cipated, to do without positive happiness. 
Duty and hard work ; art, and an approving 
conscience — these had once appeared to her 
abundant materials out of which to compose a 
rich and satis&ctory existence. 

But it was strange how meagre and insuffi- 
cient the result appeared, now that she had 
really undertaken the task. Duty looked re- 
markably angular; work was singularly 
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barren ; and art had lost half its flavour. 
After having deliberately driven Mark away, 
with all the unreason of a woman in love, she 
was piqued at his continued absence. And 
having finally reached the point of persuading 
herself that he had never really cared for her 
at all, she became more than ever anxious to 
quit the scene of her struggles and her humi- 
liations. 

Sitting alone in the little drawing-room, 
so lately full of guests, all grateful for the 
silence as she was, she felt pathetically lonely. 
She had made up her mind to start without 
delay for Paris, had put forward her prepara- 
tions : and now that her departure seemed 
imminent, a hundred problems presented 
themselves. 

She could not disguise from herself that if 
she severed her life from Sir John, the obliga- 
tion of separating fi-om Mrs. Eussell was no 
whit less potent. In the first glow of her 
resolution, even that had seemed easy — or, at 
least, easier than to accept longer any share in 
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Sir John's bounty. But now, in the rush of 
new-born longing for the love and sympathy 
that she had despised, her heart was wrung at 
the thought of parting ifrom Mr, Eussell. 

' A telegram, miss,' said a servant, rousing 
her from her mournful meditations. 

With a quick prescience of evil, she tore it 
open and read : 

* Come at once. Your uncle is worse, and 
wishes for you. 

'Mary Eussell.' 

Winifred's arms fell to her side. Was this 
the answer to all her doubts? Had death 
taken upon itself to solve her problems ? 

Awakened fully again to action, she hurried 
upstairs, and resumed her half-completed pre- 
parations for departure. In the midst of 
them, she was called downstairs again : * Miss 
Dallas wished to see her.' 

This was the first messenger to herself from 
The Limes that had crossed the door for 
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three weeks ; and Winifred went down with a 
heating heart to receive her visitor, 

' We have also had a telegram/ said Cter- 
trude, coming forward to meet her with her 
usual cool grace. ' The man said he haxi left 
another here. And as I guessed that you 
would be starting immediately, I thought I 
might as well come round to say good-bye. 
Mark — Mr. Hatherley, I mean — sends you 
this letter/ 

Mark! It was a mere accident that Grer- 
trude called him by his Christian name, and 
yet the familiarity from her struck coldly on 
Winifred's heart. It was equally an accident, 
although this also she could not know, that 
Grertrude had been the bearer of the letter. 
Mark had gone to London early in the morn- 
ing, and before leaving had given it to a 
servant to deliver. The servant had for- 
gotten it until the moment when Gertrude 
herself was starting to pay her visit. She 
had then seen it in his hand, and offered to 
take it. All this she never thought of ex- 
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plaining, any more than it occurred to her to 
say that Mark knew nothing of the telegram, 
and had written his letter hours before it 
arrived. 

Doing her best to hide all agitation from 
Gertrude's penetrating eyes, Winifred opened 
the letter. 

' My dear Miss Power, 

'Your silence and your absence 
during fhe past three weeks lead me to 
the reluctant conclusion that your resolu- 
tion is unaltered. I must deplore this fact, 
but I cannot, of course, again contest it. 
All I wish to say is that, much as I must 
continue to diflfer with you in regard to Miss 
Freake, I still cannot deny to that unfortunate 
lady the pity due to her from me as a mono- 
maniac and a kinswoman of my own. And I 
should consequently wish you to use for her 
benefit, if necessary, the cheque which I 
enclose. I know that she is old and poor, 
and these facts, with the other attendant cir- 
cumstances, constitute a claim upon my help. 
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K at any time she needs further pecuniary 
assistance, be kind enough to apply to me. 

* Yours truly, 

*Mark Hatherley.' 

That was all, A cold oflfer of money, tan- 
tamount to a final farewell to herself ! This 
was how Winifred read the letter, helped to 
her conclusion by the contrast between 
Mark's indifferent tone and her own present 
state of agitated sorrow ; by the irritation of 
Gertrude's presence and her watchful glance ; 
and by the unreasonable conviction that Mark 
had chosen the moment of her grief to em- 
phasize his cold disapproval of her conduct. 
Very foolish and unjust of Winifi-ed! But 
secret struggles, unspoken love, and imshared 
broodings are very morbid counsellors, and 
for so many days now she had borne unaided 
the triple burden of her thoughts. 

In reply, she wrote : 

* If my partisanship of Martha Freake con- 
stitute an injustice on my part towards her 
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kinsfolk, then it is not fair that I should be 
the dispenser of their generosity. I doubt if 

she would accept your bounty. But should 
she at any time be so inclined, it will be 
fitter that she should ask you for it herself.' 

She signed this letter, enclosed the cheque 
in it, and handed it in silence to Gertrude. 

* I hope you have not written anything 
foolish ?' said that young lady, with her usual 
penetration. 

* I have Written as I thought best,' was the 
cold reply. 

Gertrude twisted the letter about, still keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on her companion. 

' I cannot help thinking, Winifi^d, that you 
are making rather a mess of your affairs,' she 
resumed, with the air of dispassionate common- 
sense which she had inherited fi*om her father, 
and which Mr. Dallas and his daughter alike put 
forth when considering other people's business. 

' You must allow me to be the best judge 
of that question/ Winifi-ed answered gently, 
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still bent on keeping her at arms' length from 
all her quivering wounds. 

Gertrude looked disappointed. She had come, 
impelled partly by a survival of aflfection for 
her friend, partly by a characteristic conviction 
of her own superiority in all practical matters, 
partly to make Winifred speak ; and then, as 
she would have expressed it, * to set things 
straight.' But against this impassive and 
obstinate reserve she could do nothing ; so, 
with a shrug of her shoulders, she changed the 
subject. 

' I want principally to speak to you about 
Dolly. It seems she actually wishes to go 
with you to Paris. She took me aside, and, 
with a portentous air of mystery and heroism, 
announced her doughty determination. You 
have ''made a school," Winifred, as the French 
say. All the young ladies in the place will 
soon be wanting to be independent and un- 
conventional,' concluded Gertrude, with her 
easy impertinence. 

Winifred looked at her, not unamused. It 
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was comic indeed to hear Miss Dallas ex- 
press herself in this tone of impartial criti- 
cism. 

' She said she could not stand Florence any 
longer ; and she hinted, with as much clear- 
ness as her somewhat rudimentary ideas of 
politeness would allow, that she was not pre- 
cisel}'^ devoted to me,' continued Gertrude, 
with a light laugh. ' She added that she was 
no longer wanted at The Limes (I wonder 
if she really believes she ever was wanted); 
she asked me to intercede for her with Sir 
John, and was good enough to express the 
flattering conviction that I was more likely 
than anybody else to obtain his consent.' 

' Of course you denied this ?' said Winifred. 
She could not have helped the little sarcasm 
for the world. 

*No/ replied Gertrude placidly, 'I quite 
agreed with her. If I had not been afraid of 
hurting her feelings, I might have added that 
an intercessor is superfluous when a prayer is 
welcome. As a matter of fact, Sir John 
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seems extremely pleased at the notion of letting 
Dorothy go.' 

' And Mrs. Hatherley ?' 

' Mrs. Hatherley weeps. But what of that?' 

'Gertrude!' Winifred looked reproof, and 
Gertrude — laughed. 

' Dolly must follow me,' mused Winifred. 
* I will see, as soon as I can, what arrange- 
ments can be made for her.' 

' I wish I knew if Sir John really intends 
to provide handsomely for his nieces,' observed 
Gertrude, as she rose to go. 

' Why ?' 

* Because in that case, Dolly's idea of going 
to Paris might turn up trumps for Dick.' 

' Gerty,' exclaimed Winifred, ' you seem 
really fond of Dick. Why are you fond of 

nobody else ?' 

Quite suddenly, to Winifred's intense amaze- 
ment, the tears rushed to Gertrude's eyes. 

' Why are almost all lives a failure ?' she 
said bitterly. ' You are a good creature, 
Winifred. Are you happy yourself ?' 
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And without a word of farewell, she turned 
and left her. 

As Miss Dallas re-entered the hall of The 
Limes, she was conscious of a certain unusual 
stir. The servants looked a little grave, while 
from the open door of the library issued the 
sound of voices in high discourse. Made aware 
in some way of her return, Dorothy and her 
sister came tumbling out upon her like a pair 
of eager young seals. 

' Oh, Miss Dallas !' cried both in a breath. 
*What do you think has happened ? The 
beautiful Psalter has been stolen !' 

' Stolen ? — the Psalter ?' exclaimed Ger- 
trude. ' Impossible ! Who would steal 
it?' 

' That is what we are all asking,' said Flor- 
ence. * Mr. Archer came round to look at the 
books. And when my uncle took oat the 
Psalter-case, he found it empty.' 

At this moment Mrs. Hatherley appeared, 
coming out of the library with her usual 
stealthy tread. 
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* Sir John would be glad to see you, Miss 
Dallas. He is in consternation at his loss.' 

There was a slight but perceptible sneer in 
her tone, as though she would insinuate 
that Sir John thought nobody could bring 
him consolation but the governess. Grertrude 
hurried into the library. The master of it 
was sitting in his usual chair, his brow 
resting on his hand. Beside him on the 
table lay the case, open and empty. Mr. 
Archer, flushed and ftissy, sat talking eagerly, 
first to one person, then to another ; while 
Mark, just home fi-om London, stood upright 
in fi*ont of the fire, listening with a grave air 
of concern. 

* It is really the most inconceivable thing !' 
cried Mr. Archer. * You are certain that 
nobody but yourself has the key of the 
case ?' 

' As certain as that I sit here,' answered Sir 
John. 

' And do you always keep it by you ?' 

* In the daytime it is in my pocket. At 
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night it lies on a table beside my bed, in com- 
pany with my watch and other keys.' 

* And you never leave it about T 
Sir John reflected. 

' Perhaps I may have done so once or twice 
of late. As a rule I am very careful.' 

Mr. Archer was not satisfied. He evi- 
dently considered that he had a turn for 
detection. 

* Have there been any strangers, inmates, in 
the house of late ?' 

^Nobody but Mr. Dallas,', put in Mrs. 
Hatherley softly. 

' Mamma /' exclaimed the incautious Dolly, 
indignantly making manifest the hidden point 
of her mother's observation. 

' And who was he ?' briskly inquired Mr. 
Archer. 

' Hush !' interrupted Mark, with a concerned 
glance at Gertrude. 

' Mr. Dallas was a most estimable young 
man, for a time my secretary, and this lady's 
brother. Mr. Archer — Miss Dallas.' 

VOL. II. 23 
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Sir John performed the introduction with 
a bland severity full of majestic reproof Mr. 
Archer sprang up, bowed, turned very red, and 
glanced testily at Mrs. Hatherley. What 
had the woman meant by her interruption ? 
Between embarrassment and surprised ad- 
miration of Grertrude's beauty, he was 
speechless. 

She fixed her splendid eyes upon him with 
a sad serenity, which completed his discom- 
fiture, and swept slowly to a seat beside Sir 
John. Her whole air implied security, and, it 
might almost be said, possession. The master 
of the house turned towards her with even 
more than his usual suavity, and laid his hand 
on her arm, 

* Yours is the best head of all. You must 
help us to find the thief.' 

* Perhaps it would be as well, for poor 
Dick's sake, to explain to Mr, Archer why he 
stayed with you so short a time,' said Ger- 
trude : * and also that it is some time since he 
went away/ 
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' I beg — I never meant — ^that is, I did not 
think — not necessary at all/ stammered Mr. 
Archer, overwhelmed. 

' Miss Dallas is quite right. Now I think 
of it, I never exactly understood myself why 
Mr. Dallas did not remain longer with you, 
sir,' said Mark, good-naturedly anxious to put 
everybody at ease. 

' He went in the first instance to buy books 
for me at the Hague — ^that I think you all 
know. He did not come back to me, first, 
because he had some chance of employment 
there; and next, because his sister's — this 
young lady's — intelligence and zeal enabled 
her to undertake the completion of the task 
which he had begun,' explained Sir John. 

' But Mr. Dallas did not obtain that em- 
ployment at the Hague,' remarked Mrs. 
Hatherley, with an air of merely contributing 
her small quota to the general stock of infor- 
mation. 

' No. He returned to Paris,' said Gertrude 
curtly. 

23—2 
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' Can you recollect how long it is since you 
last saw or handled the Psalter ?' inquired Mr. 
Archer, perseveringly resuming the subject of 
the loss. 

* I should say about two months. You 
can remember, perhaps?' added Sir John, 
turning to Gertrude. ' It was the morning 
when I explained to you some peculiarities in 
the illuminations. We were speaking of the 
figure of January— represented by an old man 
sitting beside a fire/ 

' I remember. My brother was still here : 
I am not sure but he was in the room. Just 
at the moment Mrs. Hatherley came in with 
the telegram announcing her son's illness,' 
spoke the governess promptly. 
. * Then it was the very day before Mr. Dallas 
left,' exclaimed Mrs. Hatherley, swift; as 
thought. But she quivered and turned pale ; 
no one saw why: but the least allusion to 
her son always agitated her singularly. 

' I recall every circumstance now,' resumed 
Sir John. ^ You wanted money for your 
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journey, Laura ; you were going up in answer 
to the telegram. I went upstairs to get it, 
taking my keys with me. Miss Dallas left 
the library, and you remained behind alone. 
When I returned I found that you had re- 
stored the Psalter to its case, an^ replaced it on 
the usual shelf. I then locked the book-case, 
as is my invariable habit.* 

' After looking to see if the Psalter were in 
the case ?' 

Decidedly some imp of perverse speech had 
hold of Mr. Archer's tongue that day! He 
spoke impulsively, without thought of malice, 
then turned hot all over. Keflecting on the 
matter later, he could only account for his pre- 
posterous question by an indescribable some- 
thing in Sir John's voice which had seemed to 
him to suggest it. 

' My sister-in-law had previously locked the 
Psalter-case, and she gave me the key on my 
return. You never left the room during my 
absence, did you, Laura ?' asked Sir John, 
quietly turning to her. 
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' Of course I did not/ she replied, almost 
hysterically. ' I am sure I don't know what 
possessed me to put away the thing, or to 
touch it at all. Perhaps you would like to 
cross-question the children next ?' 

Indicating her daughters with a gesture, 
she rose, trembling and livid with rage, and 
turned towards the door, 

Mr. Archer was too repentant even to 
attempt an apology. He sat staring straight 
in front of him, like a man distraught, while 
Flossie heaped coals of fire on his head by 
taking her usual refuge in tears, 

' Come back, aunt,' interposed Mark with 
kindly peremptoriness, striding across the 
room and arresting Mrs. Hatherley's depar- 
ture. * Sit down and talk quietly, can't you ? 
And, Flossie, stop crying — there's a good 
child.' 

' How can you be such a goose ?' confi- 
dentially asked Dolly of her sister, herself 
looking like a little fighting-cock the while. 

' We are losing time,' continued Mark. 
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* Some measures ought to be taken imme- 
diately. What do you mean to do, father ?' 

Sir John did not answer. He had not seen 
the Psalter since that day. 

' Advertise/ suggested Grertrude. ' The 
police ' 

' I will have nothing to do with the police,' 
interrupted Sir John. ' I have no opinion of 
them. They make a mess of everything.' 

Mark looked at him with a puzzled air. He 
had never heard him speak in that manner of 
the police. 

* Father, in this case it seems to me that our 
only chance of discovery lies with Scotland 
Yard.' 

' That may be your opinion, Mark. It is 
not mine. I hold that police interference 
would be either unnecessary of inconvenient^ 
said Sir John, laying especial stress upon the 
last word. 

* Inconvenient V repeated Mark, in astonish- 
ment. 

'We will suppose,' quietly continued his 
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father, ' that one of the servants is the thief. 
He will probably have an associate who acted 
as receiver. Both these people are ignorant, 
and can have but a vague idea of the value of 
a thirteenth-century Psalter; in fact, probably 
only stole it in the hope that I should offer a 
reward for its recovery, knowing I value it. 
They would not know where or to whom to 
offer it for salej all they want is to get the 
reward. In that case, by offering £20, I 
should get my Psalter again.* 

* And would you then compound with 
felony by allowing the interesting thieves to 
come off scot-free ?' asked Mark gaily. 

* If a knowledge of their identity were posi- 
tively forced upon me, I would proceed against 
them. They would be all the easier to catch 
for the previous silence and security.' 

* But, my dear fiither, where would be the 
silence if you advertise ?' 

* I shall not advertise unless my other plan 
fails, Mark. After prayers this evening, when 
all the household is assembled, I shall an- 
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nounce my loss; and promise the £20, with 
no questions asked, to the person who brings 
me back the Psalter.' 

*Well, I must go, or I shall be late for 
dinner,' said Mr. Archer, all in a hurry. He 
had no patience with fantastic plans. Mark 
accompanied him to the hall-door, and helped 
him on with his greatcoat. 

' Tell me/ suddenly said the fussy old 
gentleman, ' what did your father mean by 
saying that the action of the police might be 
" inconvenient "?' 

* The word perplexes me as much as it dees 
you,' replied Mark. 

Mr. Archer laid a confidential finger on the 
young man s arm. 

* I should keep a sharp eye on that hand- 
some governess, if I were you. The " brother 
at the Hague " has somehow an outlandish 
sound. Moreover, she has very much the 
upper hand of your father; and it strikes me 
that he suspects somebody whom he chooses 
to shield.' 
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Mr. Archer nodded and disappeared into 
the fog. Mark turned away from the door 
thoughtfully. He quite started when he found 
Gertrude standing in the hall. Had she heard 
Mr. Archer's warning? Mark's chivalrous 
instincts revolted at the idea. 

* Pardon me/ she said, in her graceful way. 
' I have a letter for you — an answer from 
Winifred, to yours. Of course, she starts to- 
night.' 

The young man dropped his eyes to avoid 
her gaze. But he could not hide the red flush 
that mounted to his cheek ; and the affected 
carelessness with which he took the letter did 
not deceive Gertrude's keen, but, in this in- 
stance, friendly glance. 

She had the tact to leave him immediately, 
and he was hardly alone before he tore open 
the letter. He bit his lip when he saw the 
returned cheque, and his brow darkened as he 
read. A second rebuff from her! Well, he 
would not expose himself to a third. She did 
not care for him, and she must go. It did 
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not strike Mark Hatherley that after all he 
had never been very explicit in the declaration 
of his feelings; but when did a shy, proud 
man, rather reluctantly in love moreover, ever 
yet fail to throw the whole burden of that 
discovery upon the woman ? 

He crushed the letter together, thrust it into 
his pocket, and marched upstairs to dress for 
dinner in a very gloomy mood. He was 
intensely irritated against Winifred, and when 
he wrested his thoughts from her, they had 
no more pleasant subject to fall back upon 
than the theft of the Psalter and his father's 
inexplicable behaviour. Mr. Archer's warn- 
ing, giving voice as it did to certain vague 
suspicions of his own, not as to the Psalter 
but as to the governess, made him uneasy. 
He was too generous definitely to accuse 
Gertrude or anybody else, even in thought; 
but he had found his father's manner peculiar, 
and could not help thinking that there was a 
mystery behind it. 

The sense that he could not altogether 
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comprehend Sir John often pained Mark. 
Scrupulously upright himself, he was loth to 
attribute insincerity to others, and especially 
to his father. Like everybody else, he had 
been taught to admire, consider, and revere 
him; and being just as single-hearted as he 
was practical-minded, he took upon trust, de- 
liberately, as it were, those finer qualities of 
intellect in the sage man which he had been 
taught to believe existed. Nevertheless as his 
own character, so full of rectitude and earnest- 
ness, developed, he had found his father in- 
creasingly difficult to fathom; and not un- 
rarely of late he had been startled by detecting 
in himself the heretical idea that possibly 
there was nothing to fathom after all ! The 
conception of Sir John as essentially shallow 
presented itself, indeed, as the easiest solution 
of all perplexities ; but fi'om this abrupt 
destruction of the fetish of years, Mark strongly 
shrank. 

Everybody, except Sir John the master, 
was absent-minded that evening at dinner. 
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Before the servants of course nothing could be 
said of the stolen Psalter, but the thought of 
it was present in the mind of all. Mrs. 
Hatherley was extremely sulky, and had 
apparently been crying; Flossie looked scared; 
Dolly defiant; Gertrude excited. The scent 
of a mystery had intoxicated her already; she 
was wondering what would result to herself 
out of it all. 

* Miss Power has started, I presume?' sud- 
denly asked Sir John : and a movement, 
quickly repressed, of Mark's, showed that his 
mind had been turned in the same direction. 

' Yes. Poor Winifi-ed!' said Gertrude. 

' You are very good to pity her,' observed 
the master stiffly. 

' I pity her because she is so hot-headed,' 
softly replied Miss Dallas. 

' Then she will see your brother ?' resumed 
Sir John. 

* Of course.' Gertrude looked up inquiringly 
as she answered — exp^Bcting some fiirther 
remark; but none came. 
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Dolly, who had turned a lively red at 
the mention of Dick, here put in offi- 
ciously : 

* K you want anything taken to Mr. Dallas, 
Uncle John, you can give it to me when I go 
to Paris/ 

' I want nothing taken,* was the reply, 
rather sharply uttered. ^ And I am not sure 
that I shall allow you to go to Paris.' 

Dolly's small, ' flower-like ' face (a very 
round flower) lengthened considerably. 

* You must let her go, sir, now that your 
consent has once been given,' interposed Mark 
kindly. * I might take her myself. I — I 
suppose either you or I ought to be near my 
aunt if her husband dies.' 

* At the utterance of this unexceptionable 
sentiment, a glance of demure amusement 
brightened Gertrude's eyes. 

The evening passed heavily ; but not for 
that did Sir John ring the bell any earlier 
than usual for prayers. He always read these 
himself, in a very solemn and refined manner : 
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and on this occasion he was more impressive 
than ever. 

All the servants, from the highest to the 
lowest, were present — ^that being the rule at 
The Limes. As Sir John read, or rather re- 
cited, his eyes wandered slowly over the kneel- 
ing groups ; and Dolly, watching him furtively 
with a kind of fascination, wondered if this 
penetration were discovering the thief Prayers 
over, everybody rose, and the housekeeper had 
already curtseyed and turned toward the door, 
her subordinates preparing to follow her, when 
Sir John, with a gesture of his hand, arrested 
the exodus. 

* I have something to say to you all. Will 
you be good enough to remain?' he said cour- 
teously. 

A little stir of respectful astonishment en- 
sued ; then everyone stood still. 

' I wish,' began the master, ^ to convey to 
the knowledge of my entire household an un- 
pleasant incident which has just been dis- , 
covered. I have lost one of my books — a very 
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rare and old book which I kept in a locked 
case. The case is there, the volume is gone. 
I value it principally for associations super- 
fluous to explain, and which — ah — some of 
you might fail to understand. I might, of 
course, put the matter immediately into the 
hands of the police, with the result — ' here 
Sir John, amid a breathless silence, paused and 
let his glance wander slowly among his audi- 
tors — 'with the result that the house would 
be searched from top to bottom. I am unwill- 
ing to put this slight upon you, and I would 
prefer never to know the truth, rather than 
impute a theft to any one of you. We will 
say then, for the present, that the book has 
not been stolen; only lost — ^mislaid, you know. 
Whoever finds it and brings it back to me 
shall receive a reward of £20.' 

The eflfect of these words upon the listeners 
was for the most part uniform. The majority 
simply stared; and, if appearances were to be 
trusted, showed all the curiosity and amaze- 
ment of entire ignorance. 
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Only Kelly, the butler, looked a little ner- 
vous and startled. He stepped out of the 
group and turned towards Mrs. Hatherley^ 
seeming anxious to catch her eye. But if his 
object were to appeal to her in any way, it was 
frustrated by her demeanour. For she sat quite 
motionless, pale, and with angry eyes, glan- 
cing neither to the right nor to the left, and 
taking no notice of anybody. 

Meanwhile, the housekeeper, having of 
course a pet aversion among her underlings, 
the kitchen-maid, had fixed a terrific gaze 
upon this victim, and seemed much disap- 
pointed at eliciting nothing. 

But it behoved the housekeeper's responsible 
position to speak, so she respectfully asked 
what the missing book might be like. 

Sir John described it accurately — ^its size — 
appearance — ^nature : even its value. 

' I should recommend a thorough search, 
sir,' said Mrs. Heath. 

* I will not have it,'# returned her master 
briefly. 

VOL. II. 24 
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* Not at all ?' interrupted Mark, in sur- 
prise. 

* Not for the present.' 

* Then, sir,' said Mrs. Heath, after an un- 
comfortable and embarrassed pause, 'I think 
we had better go. Mr. Kelly and me, we will 
talk the matter over.' 

* Do so.' And Sir John bowed as suavely 
to his departing household as though it had 
been a deputation, and he Prime Minister. 

' I don't think you will have gained much 
by that move, father,' spoke Mark half im- 
patiently, when the last servant had departed. 

Sir John put the tips of his white fingers 
together and sat thinking. But he answered 
nothing. 

The others stood about, looking at one an- 
other, finding little to do, less to say; yet not 
liking to go to bed and so close the mystery 
for that night. 

Suddenly there came a discreet tap at the 
door, and the timid faces of two of the 
servants presented themselves : the kitchen- 
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maid and the under-housemaid. They stood 
in awkward silence, looking scared and 
timid. 

* Have you anything to tell me?' inquired 
Sir John condescendingly. 

* If you please, sir,' began the housemaid, 
* Mary here and me, we think, only we have 
not much liked to talk about it, that there is 
something very queer in the upper story of 
this house.' 

' Really, Susan?' rejoined their master, sup- 
pressing a smile. * Explain yourself.' 

'For some time past, sir, we have heard 
strange noises at night,' continued Susan, her 
manner and voice most mysterious — and there 
she stopped. 

' Noises ?' repeated Sir John. 

* They must be rats,' interposed Mark. 

*No, sir!' and Susan shook her head deci- 
dedly. They are not rats. Rats don't give 
great yells, sir, and laugh out like mad 
people.' 

There was a moment's astonished silence. 

24—2 
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Mrs. Hatherley made so sudden a movement 
that she brought a book off the table with a 
great crash to the floor. 

Sir John, with unwonted politeness, went 
over to pick it up for her. 

^ Your teeth are chattering with cold,' he 
said. ' Why don't you draw nearer the fire T 
But somehow his tone was alive with 
curiosity. 

Mark, still incredulous, was accusing Susan 
of being subject to nightmare. 

' But Mary heard the noises also, sir,' she 
declared. 

And Mary, thus challenged, told a marvel- 
lous story. The noises were there, she said, 
and very fi-ightful. 

^ We will go upstairs and have a look round,* 
said Sir John. 

While everybody else appeared to be un- 
believing, excited, or scared, he, strangely 
enough, seemed positively pleased. There 
was quite an unusual briskness in his manner 
and tone ; not a trace of invalid languor left. 
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He moved towards the door, and they pre- 
pared to follow. 

Then all at once, with a sobbing wail of 
despair, Mrs. Hatherley threw herself in front 
of him, and barred the way. 

^ John !' she cried, terrified and imploring, 
' I entreat of you not to go.' 

* Why not ?' questioned Sir John sternly. 

' There is no danger, mamma,' urged Dolly. 

* I never knew such a fuss about nothing,' 
said Mark, amused. 

Mrs. Hatherley shivered and moaned in a 
speechless, piteous way, like a frightened 
animal. Her wraps had fallen from her. She 
stood cowering beneath her brother-in-law's 
cruel eyes : a slender, small, livid woman, the 
picture of abject supplication. 

* I entreat of you not to go,' she repeated: 
and a chorus of ' Why not?' broke out 

*No, no!' she persisted, and wrung her 
hands. 

' Let me pass,' commanded Sir eTohn, taking 
her by the wrist and putting her aside. 
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' You will find William there. He is ill — 
dying, perhaps. Oh John, forgive me!' And 
she sank on her knees in fi-ont of him. 

Sir John gave a short laugh; it sounded to 
her one of mocking exultation. 

' I suspected as much,' he said. ' Then 
William shall be driven out like any other 
wretched intruder.' And again he tried to 
push past her. 

' To-morrow he shall go/ cried the mother, 
clinging to him. * But not to-night, John ; 
oh, not to-night ! He is ill, I tell you — very 
ill!' 

She might as well have spoken to a 
rock. 

Mark went over and raised her compas- 
sionately. 

' We will go and see what can be done,* he 
said quietly. ' After all, he cannot be punished ; 
or you either. He has not committed any 
crime.' 

She began crying hysterically, a little com- 
forted by his words, but incapable of reason- 
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ing. Evidently, terror of Sir John over- 
powered in her every other thought. 

' How much longer is this farce to be con 
tinned?' demanded Sir John, in angry tones 
' Mark — Laura — ^let me pass. The servants 
are to come with me upstairs.' 

The butler, as if in answer to this sum- 
mons, suddenly appeared at the door. He 
had apparently been lurking in the hall, and 
looked rather pale and disturbed. The whole 
party then, though for the most part imin- 
vited, proceeded up the warmly carpeted and 
lighted stairs to the dinmier and barer regions 
of the garret. 

' liisten!' cried Susan, and raised her hand 




CHAPTER IV. 



SECRETS AND SURPRISES. 



2 ROM the closed door of the box -room 

came a low muttering that was 

sufficiently uncanny. 

Sir John advanced and turned the handle. 

The door did not yield, for it was locked; but 

instantly the muttering ceased. 

' The key !' commanded the master of the 
house. 

Shaking all over, Mrs. Hatherley produced 
it from her pocket. Sir John unlocked the 
room and entered ; as many as could reach 
peering curiously over his shoulder. The 
room was unlighted ; but the gas-lamp in the 
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passage illuminated it partially, and flashed 
upon the pale face and crouching form of a 
youth, lying huddled up on a mattress in one 
corner of the room. It was young William 
Hatherley. Judging by his excited air and 
wildly- staring eyes, as well as by the sounds 
that they had heard, he was in the delirious 
stage of a fever. At sight of him his sisters 
burst into tears ; but his mother, released from 
all necessity of secrecy at last, approached him, 
and began soothing him with a passion of afiec- 
tion that was infinitely piteous. 

' What is the matter with him ? How long 
has he been in this state ?' inquired Mark, in 
consternation. 

' He has been here hardly a week,' ex- 
plained the mother. ' When he first came he 
was only weak from want of food. But one 
evening he slipt out in the rain — it was so 

lonely for him here ' she said, with a kind 

of resentment, ' and got wet to the skin. And 
since yesterday he has been delirious. Oh, 
Day boy ! my boy V 
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* Where did he go when he went out in the 
rain ?' asked Sir John sardonically. 

Nobody answered ; and the speaker's eyes 
ranged interrogatively over the faces of his 
hearers. 

* The keeper of the Blue Dragon told me 
that Mr. William Hatherley had been there 
one evening. Of course, he did not know 
he was hiding here/ added Susan* enchanted 
to be of importance. 

' Just as I expected !' commented Sir John. 
* Exposure and want do a great deal, but dis- 
sipation does more.' 

' The first thing to be done now is to send 
for a doctor, and put the lad into a decent bed,' 
said Mark — and he spoke sternly. 

* A mattress was all I could get brought 
in,' whimpered Mrs. Hatherlej^, with charac- 
teristic want of logic, detecting some implied 
blame to herself in her nephew's observa- 
tions. 

Sir John seized hold directly of her incau- 
tious words. 
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* Somebody must have been Mrs. Hatherley's 
accomplice in this/ he said sharply. *Who 
was it ?* 

A dead silence. 

' How long ago is it since you first began to 
hear noises here T 

This question was addressed to Susan. 

' Continuous, sir, I have only noticed them 
these four or five days. But oS and on 
there have been queer things all the winter.' 

' And then we wonder that my Psalter is 
stolen !' exclaimed Sir John, and shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently at Mark's low-toned 
protest — ' Father !' 

* William is no thief!' cried Mrs. Hatherley, 
turning almost savagely upon her brother- 
in-law. 

* Liars and deceivers may easily be thieves. 
I shall take the night to reflect upon all 
this. And to-morrow I shall decide upon 
the measures to be taken for recovering my 
property and ' — with a sneer — * purifying 
my house.' 
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And having thus spoken, Sir John descended 
the stairs. 

Through Mark's care, Dolly energetically 
aiding, a doctor was sent for, and William was 
removed to a proper room. The doctor did 
not think very badly of the patient, but ad- 
ministered a sedative, and recommended quiet 
and care. 

A very sharp investigation on the part of 
Sir John established the fact that Mrs. 
Hatherley's accomplice had been the butler, 
who was forthwith dismissed. He admitted 
that William Hatherley had once or twice 
before during the winter slept in the house ; 
and the date of one of these sojourns 
corresponded nearly enough to the hypo- 
thetical date of the disappearance of the 
Psalter. This fact Sir John was never tired 
of hinting at, working Dolly almost to a frenzy 
by it, and reducing Florence to helpless tears. 
Mrs. Hatherley took the insult with com- 
parative tameness ; for in her purblind, foolish 
way, she was apparently incapable, for the 
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moment, of seeing an inch beyond the de- 
lightful circumstance that she had at last her 
son openly mider the same roof as herself, 
and could lavish her fondness on him. 
Thanks to Mark's steady partisanship, no 
necessary care was wanting to him, and in a 
very few days he began to recover with all the 
elasticity of the incurable ne'er-do-weel. 

For years William Hatherley had been a 
thorn in the side of his family, and was 
looked upon by all of them, except his adoring 
mother, with the scantest favour possible. He 
had been expelled from school ; and after an 
interval of idling, had tried one situation after 
another, only to lose them all. Lazy, insolent 
and dissipated, he had disgusted every friend 
he possessed. Long ago Sir John had re- 
ftised to have anything more to do with him ; 
and Mark, although more merciful, now that 
mercy was a duty, had not shown himself one 
whit more indulgent. But however great his 
scorn at an ignoble form of dissipation, he 
could not bring himself to share his father's 
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professed views as to the disappearance of the 
Psalter. His doubts, indeed, arose less from 
any belief in William's honesty, than from the 
utter absence of proof. To his upright mind, 
there was no more reason at present for accus- 
ing one person in the house than another. 
He could not understand why his father 
would not sift the matter with the help of the 
police, and fasten the charge upon some one. 

* It is intolerable to me to live in the midst 
of all these vague suspicions,' he frequently 
said, and with growing impatience. ' I do 
entreat, sir, that you will take some steps in 
the business. In this way, you will neither 
recover your Psalter nor detect the thief. It is 
inconceivable that you should care so Kttle for 
an object of such value.' 

Sir John gave one of his mysterious, dis- 
agreeable smiles. 

' I believe my imcle would prefer not to 
discover the thief. He would rather like 
WiUiam to be the scapegoat,' suddenly said 
Dolly. 
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It was at breakfast that this daring remark 
was made, and a thunderbolt falling upon the 
table could not have caused more utter con- 
sternation. Sir John glared at his audacious 
niece with an ire which gained enormously in 
force from speechless, sheer amazement. Had 
the tea-urn all at once boimded up and struck 
him, he could not have been more astonished. 
Dorothy took his Medusa-like glance with 
much intrepidity, although the colour deep- 
ened in her peach-like cheeks. Mrs. Hatherley 
shrank together as if all the breath had been 
taken out of her body, and Flossie turned as 
pale as a sheet. 

' Will you be so good as to repeat that 
observation?' Sir John requested, in slow, 
portentous tones. 

' I don't think there is any necessity for 
repeating it,' replied Dolly promptly. ' I 
think you all heard it.' 

' Leave the room !' commanded her uncle. 

' Certainly.' She rose and made for the 
door. 
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' Oh, stop !' cried out her mother. ' John, 
don't be angry with her. She did not mean 
— she does not know ' 

' I do mean — I do know!' exclaimed Dolly, 
passionately turning and facing them all. ' I 
mean that it is far better for us all to go and 
beg our bread through the streets, than to stay 
here on sufferance, and be insulted for our 
pains. I know that we are neither wanted 
nor welcome. I know that the food we put in 
our mouths is grudged to us ; that our word 
is not believed, nor our feelings considered, 
and that the only use we are of in the house is 
just to — to be made cats' -paws T ^ 

At this point, Dolly's flaming eyes fixed 
themselves on Gertrude. Her eloquence, 
having exhausted its venom, abruptly 
ceased. 

* As far as I am concerned,* replied Sir John 
icily, ' you can all of you go to-morrow.' 

Upon this, a storm of sobs broke fi'om Mrs. 
Hatherley; Flossie shivered; and her sister, 
not quite sure of what might be going to 
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happen to her, escaped with trepidation up- 
stairs. 

For the rest of the day, the atmosphere in 
the house was charged with electricity. Poor 
Dolly was out of fevour with everybody 
except, indeed, Grertrude Dallas : who, rather 
diverted than otherwise at her outbreak, 
treated her with a patronizing kind of admi- 
ration, that nearly drove her wild. Mark, 
although he, too, was secretly amused (never 
having expected such revolt from Dolly) was 
still far too great a stickler for authority to 
encourage his little cousin in rebellion : while 
as for Mrs. Hatherley and Flossie, they were 
simply scared out of all power of judging. 
The bare notion of being driven from The 
Limes, and of having to face hardship and 
effort, made them shiver; and Sir John's 
wrath fell upon them like a blight. 

He was to the last degree incensed; walked 

up and down his library, declaring that they 

should go — ^go; and would listen for a long 

time neither to reasoning nor entreaty. Mark, 
VOL. 11. 25 
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in vain at first, tried to point out to him that 
the general discomfort of the family relations 
arose primarily from the missing Psalter, and 
would never cease until that mystery was 
elucidated. In vain William Hatherley him- 
self, fidrly convalescent now, shuffled into 
the library, and, with sulky earnestness, 
protested his innocence; and with a kind of 
feeble resentment demanded that, in common 
justice, some effort should be made to discover 
the thief. Sir John was obstinate ; glowered 
at the petitioners, and said he knew what to 
think. But when this kind of thing had lasted 
for a day or two, and everybody but Grertrude 
(who remained as cool as a cucumber) was 
worked up to the highest pitch of nervous 
irritation. Sir John, as if suddenly yielding, 
spoke. 

' Very well, I will advertise.' He said it in 
a tone which plainly conveyed that his conces- 
sion was wnmg from him by entreaty, and 
was in no way suggested by conviction. But 
he persisted still in managing the matter 
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himself privately, and without any interven- 
tion from the police. 

A day or two later, an advertisement, very 
cautiously worded, appeared in the Times. It 
stated that a thirteenth-centurv Psalter had 
disappeared from a private collection, and that 
a reward of twenty pounds would be offered 
for its recovery. 

A week elapsed, and no answer came. Then 
the advertisement was renewed. 

Meanwhile things at The Limes, except for 
the sullen airs of William Hatherley, and a 
brooding presence of suspicion, had resumed 
their usual course. 

At the end of a few days more. Sir John 

received an answer dated ' , Paris,' and 

signed * Cl^mence Suchard.' The writer re- 
vealed herself as the housekeeper of a cele- 
brated bibliophile, lately deceased, of the name 
of Morel, and stated that she believed herself 
able to throw some light upon the missing 
Psalter. Her attention had only just been 
drawn to the advertisement, or she would have 

25—2 
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written before. On a particular evening in 
February, almost immediately after the siege 
was raised, her late master had received a visit 
from a yoimg man, short, dark, and thin, who 
had offered him an illuminated MS. for sale. 
Her master was very ill at the time, and she, 
unwilling that he should be excited, had 
hovered about the library so as to give the 
visitor warning to depart at the first signs of 
undue agitation. In this way she had caught 
some of the conversation, and gathered that 
the Psalter was a very old, curious, and valu- 
able one. For the rest, she had not seen the 
MS., nor was she at all sure that her master 
had bought it. The young man had been re- 
quested by him to return on the following 
morning, and had done so ; but on that occa- 
sion Madame Suchard was out, and could not 
tell what had happened. Her master usually 
told her when he bought anything particularly 
precious ; but in the last weeks of his life he 
was much altered, and inclined to make a 
mystery of everything he did. He had pos - 
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sessed a number of illuminated MSS., and all 
would shortly be for sale. Meanwhile, if the 
owner of the missing Psalter would give a 
detailed description, Madame Suchard might 
be able to aflPbrd him more accurate informa- 
tion. 

This letter, which arrived at breakfast-time, 
was read aloud by Sir John, all the members 
of the family being present (except Gertrude, 
who was generally late, and William, who, in 
virtue of his past semi-invalidism, and because 
his presence was detestable to his uncle, still 
had his meals in his room). 

A slight smile of triumph curled Mrs. 
Hatherley's lips. 

' Short, dark, and thin. The description 
corresponds exactly.' 

' To whom ?' asked Sir John, fixing his colcj 
eyes upon her. 

* I don't think I need say to whom.' 

* I wish you to say it.' 

' To Mr. Richard Dallas, then,' replied Mrs. 
Hatherley, with a movement of her head. 
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Her brother-in-law smiled unpleasantly. 

* Several young men are dark, short and 
thin. William is, for instance.' 

The colour rushed into Mrs. Hatherley's 
face. 

* Again !' she exclaimed, in a choked voice. 

' But William was not in Paris in February,' 
observed Mark, who had looked a little stag- 
gered on hearing the letter read. 

* How do we know where he was ?' retorted 
his father sharply. ' Do we ever know where 
he is, or what he does, or by what means he 
earns or otherwise obtains his livelihood?' 

A pause. Mrs. Hatherley and Florence 
were speechless with agitation; while as for 
poor Dolly, she was white to the lips. To 
her it was no consolation to think that, instead 
of her brother, Eichard Dallas might be the 
thief. Her own mental explanation was a very 
different one. She believed that her uncle had 
made a present of the Psalter to Gertrude !' 

*I am unwilling to suspect anybody,' re- 
sumed Mark ; ' but you cannot deny, sir, that 
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the coincidence of the offer to M. Morel of the 
Psalter with the date of Dallas's departure 
from this house is a striking and significant 
one/ 

* I see no coincidence/ replied Sir John. 
' When Dallas left me he did not go to Paris, 
but to the Hague. Of this I have proofs in 
his own letters to me, and in his family's 
letters to his sister.' 

The conversation was abruptly arrested by 
the entrance of Gertrude. She came in look- 
ing as lovely and as self-possessed as usual, 
and apologized smilingly for being late, as the 
gentlemen rose to receive her. 

* Any news about the Psalter ?' she inquired 
carelessly. 

Sir John handed her the letter. 

She read it with uplifted brows, but even 
the lynx eyes watching her could detect no 
sign of agitation or of guilt. 

' After all, one does not know if this Psalter 
be really yours,' was her sole remark, ad- 
dressed to Sir John. 
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' That is a point which will soon be settled 
in part. I shall write to an agent in Paris to- 
day, and instruct him to attend the sale/ 

As a result of this move, Sir John announced 
after another fortnight that his Psalter was not 
among those belonging to M. Morel's collec- 
tion. 

* At the same time that does not prove,' he 
added, * that it was not the one oflfered/ 

This there was no denying, and the mystery 
remained as great as ever. Again Mark asked 
his father what he intended to do, and again 
he was met by the answer that in all proba- 
bility no further steps would be taken. 

Urged by his son to state the cause of this 
inaction. Sir John merely answered that, how- 
ever obnoxious certain members of his family 
might be to him, he yet had some respect for 
the dignity of his name. This, of course, 
meant that he still suspected William; but to 
Mark, his obstinacy in this regard was inexplic- 
able on every hypothesis except one, from 
which his loyal nature shrank. 
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The idea had at times presented itself to 
him that Sir John hoped, by constant hinting 
at his secret convictions, to wear out the 
Hatherleys' patience, and drive them from the 
house. William had already left it in dudgeon, 
amid floods of tears from his mother; and 
while Mark could not pretend to regret hirn^ 
he was too chivalrous not to be revolted by 
the notion of seeing his aunt and her daughters 
turned adrift. So capricious a change of con- 
duct, after years of generosity, would be too 
heartless, and but a little time back Mark 
could not, even for a moment, have thought 
his father capable of it. 

But Sir John was strangely altered : harder 
— ^more bitter — ^more mocking — and stonily 
reserved. What had worked this change Mark 
was perplexed to think : first one explanation, 
then another presented itself to him, and there 
was one which recurred oftener and dwelt 
longer in his mind than all the rest. 

In the midst of these perplexities, a letter 
arrived from Paris, announcing that Mr. 
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Russell was djring, and this was quickly fol- 
lowed by a telegram with the news that he 
was dead. Some notice had to be taken of 
the event, of course ; and, as Sir John curtly 
stated that his health would not allow him to 
attend the funeral, it was decided that Mark 
should go. He was rather angry with him- 
self to find that the idea of meeting Winifi-ed 
again did not displease him; but he was care- 
ful to conceal the discovery under the most 
impenetrable reserve. 

Mark was ascending the stairs to begin his 
preparations for an immediate journey, when 
he was stopped on his way by Dorothy. 
Worn out and grieved, more than anybody 
guessed, by the events of the past few weeks, 
the poor little thing looked like the ghost of 
her once winsome self; and Mark, awaking 
with a man's tardy perception to the fact, 
glanced at her with a new-born pity. She 
raised her eyes suppUcatingly to his face, and 
begged him to let her go with him to Paris. 

* It is no favour,' she added. ' In this way 
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my uncle will be released from one, at least, 
of his burdens/ 

'Burdens! Why, what nonsense!' said 
Mark kindly, yet a little disconcerted, for did 
not the speech tally with his own secret 
thoughts ? ' You can come if you really wish 
it, Dolly ; but things in Paris are beginning 
to look rather black. You could not stay 
there if any political troubles broke out.' 

Dolly could stay as well as Winifred, she 
said, or go with her wherever she went. The 
future did not matter; it was only the present 
that was intolerable, and leave The Limes 
she must. 

Mark listened thoughtfully, very well dis- 
posed to sympathize with her, yet unwilling 
to discourage her energy. Might she not 
really be cast off one day, and have to earn 
her own livelihood? Nevertheless, he was 
averse to any hurried decision. 

' Why not wait a little ?' he at length asked. 

'I have waited long enough,' cried Dolly, 
and clasped her hands with a distress that 
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was positively pathetic. Everything is too 
odious. That detestable Miss Dallas !' Then, 
detecting the dawn of a protest in her 
cousin's face, she added passionately : * Mark, 
I believe my uncle has given her the Psalter, 
and does not choose to confess it.' 

Mark stepped backwards startled. The 
idea was fentastic, but in the darkness per- 
vading the affair, any suggestion, however 
unlikely, seemed like a ray of light. He 
promised Dolly that she should go with him ; 
bade her pack up, and engaged, as soon as his 
own preparations were completed, to announce 
her departure to Sir John. On entering the 
library an hour later for this purpose, he had 
not crossed the threshold before he stood 
rooted to the spot with surprise. For erect by 
the old man's chair, flushed and triumphant, 
was Gertrude. And with both her hands 
clasped in his. Sir John was looking up into 
her face, and speaking rapidly, his own coun- 
tenance aglow with an expression which told 
its own tale. After bis first stare of amaze- 
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ment, Mark prepared to beat' a retreat ; but 
his father called him back, and, with a solem- 
nity not to be described, informed him that in 
Miss Dallas he beheld the future mistress of 
The Limes. 




CHAPTER V. 

THK BEST SLEEP OF ALL, 

I ITH a heavy heart Winifred had gone 
upon her lonely joumey,andreached 
the altered Paris, so full to her of 
associations and of memories that had turned 
to ghosts. The closing terrible scenes of the 
Commune were still in the future; but the 
siege had left moral as well as material traces 
which she was quick to note. But more than 
this, she herself was changed; and the hun- 
dred familiar sights and sounds, recalling her 
60 abruptly to a life wluch had lost its old 
charm, were fraught with a restlessness that 
yet was not all pain, but was bom of the 
contrast between the present and the past. 
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Winifred, her face still turned expectant 
towards the light of a magic dawn, was tuned 
up to a pitch of endeavour that made all the 
traversed years seem paltry to her. In this 
solemn yet excited mood, she crossed the 
threshold of her old home, involuntarily vowing 
to herself as she did so that she would stoop 
to no compromise, nor descend an inch from 
her standpoint. How she should meet Mrs. 
Russell was rather a problem to her; she 
hoped almost that she might see her uncle 
first. But at the door of the sick-room the 
two women met. 

'I am glad you are come,' said Mary un- 
graciously. * I am quite worn out with 
nursing. And, ungrateful though you are, 
I suppose you will still have the conscience to 
do something for your uncle.' 

Winifred recoiled. She expected Mrs. 
Russell to have been informed by Sir John 
of her conduct, and she was prepared for 
reproach, and even a certain amount of vitu- 
peration. But this cold, almost oflfensive 
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assumption of her selfishness — ^this unques- 
tioning accusation of callousness to blame 
and to remorse — took her completely ' by 
surprise. 

*My one desire is to be with him/ she 
answered gently, nay, quite humbly. 

'I am glad to hear it,' replied Mary Russell, 
and swept past her in marked disdain. 

Winifi-ed, opening the door softly, entered 
the sick-room and approached the bed whereon 
her uncle lay. He raised his eyes and looked 
at her. 

* I have been waiting for you, Winifred,' he 
said. * You are come at. last.' 

' You know how willingly I would have 
come sooner,' she answered, sitting down 
beside him and taking the wasted hand in 
hers. 

* Your aunt wanted you. And yet, what 
right, after all, had I to call upon your bright 
young energies or your precious time ?' 

He spoke dreamily, his eyes fixed far beyond 
her, as though he were following some train 
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of thought evoked by his own half-wistful 
allusion to her energy and her youth. 

^ What right ? echoed the girl almost 
passionately, * What better right could you 
have than the love you have made me feel for 
you?' 

He smiled. 

* A good hearing, Winifred. But we lag- 
gards in the march of life should not summon 
the vanguard to our aid.' 

She found him just as she had always 
known him — patient, brave, sympathetic with 
the aspirations and the eflFbrts of others, and 
full of a tenderly humorous appreciation of 
the world and its ways. What made the 
difference in him — a difference so heartrending 
— was his now unconcealed, unconcealable 
longing to go. Doubtless it had often pos-r 
sessed him of late years, and the tardiness of 
its fulfilment had been the heaviest portion of 
his burden, but she had never guessed how 
much the knowledge of his mood would 
strengthen her own sorrow. Still, he, who 
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had ever been so kind — was it possible that 
he could remain blind to the sadness of loving 
feces, and insensible to the touch of detaining 
arms ? This was the question that, almost 
rebelliously, as the days went on, Winifred 
asked herself in the long watches of the night, 
as she sat beside the still form, hushed to a 
composure that wrapped it like a shroud. He 
did not need much waiting upon, or willingly 
kept them; but sometimes quite suddenly a 
paroxysm of pain would seize him, and it was 
the fear of this that made her never easy unless 
she watched. 

He rallied a little for a time, and would 
talk to her with something of his old ani- 
mation; and Winifred, looking back after- 
wards to th6se hours, felt that, in spite of the 
core of anguish in them, she could not have 
spared one. 

Too rarely, alas ! in the turmoil and heat of 
life, in the clash of selfish strivings and the din 
of discordant claims, are such high, solemn 
moments known to us. They vibrate for a 
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space too brief in our souls, then die away like 
the final faint notes of a psalm. 

Winifi*ed was almost always alone with 
her uncle, for although it could not exactly 
be said that Mary neglected him, she left the 
greater part of the nursing to her niece. 
The husband and wife had never been com- 
panions in the best sense of the word; but 
they had lived together for a quarter of a 
century, and Mary, the slave of habit, like 
all indolent persons, shrank firom the parting 
that would rob her of her most indulgent 
friend. For all her self-complacency, she had 
an uneasy fear of loneliness ; and the thought 
that she might occasionally have to exert 
herself in the future to be quite comfortable, 
shook her uncertain soul with tremors of 
vague dread. Between Winifi*ed*s bright 
activity and her husband's intelligence, she 
had rarely felt the necessity of exertion. 
But, once alone and thrown upon her 
own resources, what should «he do ? This 
tormenting tJxMight recurred incessantly j 
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and in spite of her resentment, she began 
again to lean weakly on Winifred, who, find- 
ing her often in tears, and touched by the 
spectacle, met her with an infinity of tender- 
ness and pity. 

At last, one day she even approached the 
subject of Martha Freake. Mrs. Russell 
immediately broke out into reproachful wail- 
ings. 

^ Everybody was very unkind to her — John 
—Winifred — ^they were all the same. No con- 
sideration for her. Nobody ever had con- 
sidered hen Her life had been a martyrdom, 
one continual struggle with inclination, and 
all for the sake of gratifying others. Nobody 
ever knew what she had suflTered. Whatever 
she had done wrong in her life — and it was 
not much — she had more than expiated it. It 
would be very hard on people if they were 
always to be having the follies of their youth 
cast in their teeth. She had never expected 
to be in her present position. She might have 
married brilliantly.' 
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* You could not have married a better man 
than my uncle/ flashed out Winifred, half in 
indignation, half to stop this sudden outpour- 
ing of temper. 

'I don't speak of his virtues,' retorted 
Mary, with some asperity, and feeling, per- 
haps, that people's virtues had often made ex- 
orbitant demands upon her. * You need not 
take me up like that, in your unkind, ill- 
natured way.* 

Winifred, rather angry, sat silent until the 
soimd of her aunt's resumed sobbing again 
struck a chord of compassion in her, when she 
said gently : 

* I know that you are displeased with me 
for many things, but I might, perhaps, be 
of comfort to you yet, if ' here she hesi- 
tated for a moment — ' if you would only be 
just.' 

*It is not so easy to be just,' answered 
Mary ungraciously ; ' especially when one 
gets no help from those who should en- 
courage one. If my brother Joh n ' she 
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stopped abruptly, as if afraid of committing 
herself. 

^ Oh, tell me !* cried Winifred impetuously, 
and she seized her reluctant hands. 'Dear 
aunt, be frank with me for once. You admit 
that there was injustice. You say ' 

* I admit nothing,' interrupted Mrs. Russell. 
* What is Martha Freake to you or to me ? 
Why did you not worry John instead of me ? 
I expect you did, only that he would very soon 
silence you/ 

She was annoyed at her own incautiousness 
of speech, and yet the habit of regarding her- 
self as a victim had so far killed all remorse in 
her, that she would have given Winifred her 
confidence had she dared. 

It was only a half- superstitious dread of 
John, a vague terror as sullen as Caliban's, 
that held her back. She was very angry 
with him of late, having written often in vain 
for money; and while still shrinking from 
any betrayal of him which could seriously 
compromise herself, she would have revelled 
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in such safe luxury of revenge as consisted 
in exposing him to Winifred, who would be 
sure not to use the knowledge in any dangerous 
way. 

The person from whose society Winifred 
gained most diversion in these sad days was 
Mrs. Dallas. 

That good little woman was quite unchanged. 
Just as placid as ever; as uncomplainingly 
incapable of grasping the realities of life ; as 
respectful towards the unaccountable Mr. 
Dallas ; as convinced as of old of the seda- 
tive virtues of raspberry jam. It was as good 
as a comedy to hear her talk about the siege 
of Paris. She regarded that tremendous 
event principally in the light of the difficul- 
ties which it had thrown in the way of her 
marketing. 

' Fancy, my love, fifteen francs for a fowl ! 
and at last they could not be got even for 
that.' 

* I am sure you look as if you had lived on 
the francs instead of the fowls,' said Winifred, 
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laughing, * And what was Mr. Dallas doing 
all the time?* 

^ He helped in the defence, and made several 
valuable suggestions to the authorities, I be- 
lieve. They have given him the Le^on of 
Honour, and he is more than satisfied.' 

*I think it is the utter impossibility of 
doing anything with the honour except wear 
it, which makes it valuable in papa's eyes/ 
remarked Greorgie, who had grown very tall 
and rather pretty, and looked hungry and 
sharp, and as pert as ever. 

Mrs. Dallas had expressed great pleasure at 
Gertrude's position. 

' Sir John is, I understand, so kind ; and it 
is a great comfort to think of her giving 
thorough satis£iction to her employers.' 

This view of Gerty as ^the conscientious 
governess, was rather trying to Winifred's 
gravity; but she would not have destroyed 
the amiable delusion for the world. Conse- 
quently, she remained discreetly silent. One 
day, the conversation turning upon The 
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Limes and its inhabitants, she was presently 
much sm-prised at a casual mention by Gteorgie 
of the missing manuscript. 

* The Psalter lost ! Why, Dick, you never 
told me !' exclaimed Winifred, in surprise, to 
Richard Dallas. 

She had seen the young man oftener than 
any of the others, and as he had asked her a 
good deal about the Hatherleys, it did seem 
strange that he should have been silent 
concerning such a loss. 

' I never thought about it,' returned Dick, 
with rather an odd smile. 

Greorgie, delighted to be able to relate some- 
thing, poured forth the whole story as Ger- 
trude's letters had communicated it. 

' Gerty is convinced that William Hatherley 
is the thief; while Mrs. Hatherley absolutely 
had the effrontery to hint that it might be 
Dick !' she added. 

With a laugh, Richard rose and began 
whistling softly to the canaries. He was evi- 
dently sick of the subject, which had been dis- 
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cussed doubtless in the femily a hundred times 
already. 

Winifred*s knowledge of The Limes and its 
inhabitants enabled her to fill up many of the 
outlines of Georgie's story, and she went home 
thinking curiously about it, and in a brighter, 
more interested mood than she had known 
for many a day. 

There is a sort of irony about impending 
sorrow, which often seems to seize upon just 
such moments to deal its final blow. 

Winifi-ed knew as soon as the door was 
opened to her, and before the servant could 
speak, that her uncle had been summoned. 
She had been away firom him hardly longer 
than an hour, had left him in a fi^me of 
mind genial even for his unfailmg sweetness, 
and now when she returned — ^what a change ! 
The doctor had been called ; Mary, crouched 
in a chair beside the bed, was sobbing violently ; 
one or two people stood about ; and he, the 

object of all this commotion, lay speechless, 
and still, save for an occasional quiver of pain. 
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With one irrepressible sob of agony and 
awe, Winifred hurried to him, then controlled 
herself and stood still. Oh ! impotence of 
human love and human effort, what bitterness 
is like unto thine? Gone, gone all that they 
had loved and praised in him, the kindly 
tones, the sparkling wit, the answering glance. 
Nothing left but this poor body, and in that 
no life that was not pain. To stand there 
and do nothing to help was hard ; and Wini- 
fred wrung her hands together in one 
passionate, unspoken prayer, for the strength 
to endure to the end. To endure and be 
silent — last poor achievement of a love which 
death had mastered. 

How long the struggle lasted she never 
knew. The moments seemed to drop one by 
one down a silence unending as eternity. 
Every thought in her was distilled to the 
longing that he would speak one word to 
her before he went. At last the mystic wrestle 
ended; and he opened his eyes and looked 
round upon them, with the splendour of final 
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renunciation in his transfigured glance. His 
wife gave a kind of terrified gasp, and sank 
upon her knees beside the bed ; but Winifi:«d 
drew closer to him and gently put her arms 
about him. Softly, as she might have clasped 
a child, she pillowed the noble grey head — 
grey before its time — upon her breast, and very 
tenderly, reverently, and solemnly laid her 
warm young lips upon it in loving, last farewell. 

He was passing away very quietly now — 
all struggle over; and, relieved at last firom 
the terrible tension of watching, she felt her 
eyes fill with tears as she remembered how 
small had been the measure of happiness in 
his life. All the pathos of his failure, of his 
wasted talents and blighted hopes, was present 
to her; and while her heart swelled with 
tenderness at the recollection of his gentle 
fortitude, her love was glad at last that he 
should be parted fi-om the burden which love 
could lighten not nor share. 

Darkness had already gathered over his 
sight, but he groped with his hand until it 
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met his wife's bowed head. There his touch 
rested kindly, perhaps forgivingly, for all that 
he had felt and never said. He did not speak 
even now, although her sobs grew louder; 
but his instinct, quick to respond even in tliis 
supreme moment, possibly comprehended the 
dumb supplication which caused Winifred's 
arms to tremble. For he made a movement 
at last, as if to turn towards her, then even 
as he murmured, 

*Do not mourn, dear; I am tired . . . . 
glad to go,' his head fell backwards on her 
shoulder, and he went. 




CHAPTER VI. 



■WHERE THOU GOEST, I WlIX GO. 



^HE first thought that brought 
Winifred any comfort after her 
uncle's death, was the recollection 
of Martha Freake. 

In the sad concluding weeks of Mr Russell's 
illness she had found no leisure to look for 
her; now she remembered her as the one 
human creature, she knew, whose need of solace 
and of help could solace her otmi boundless 
desolation. 

Her aunt's peevish grief only worried her : 
such weak complainings jarred on the solemn 
silence that loss had left in her own aching 
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heart. Visitors, also, were constantly coining 
in, and Mary saw them all. In the platitudes 
of consolation offered by them, suggestions as 
to mourning, and conversation regarding the 
delayed funeral, Mrs. Russell constantly forgot 
her sorrow. The anticipation of Sir Charles 
Russell's arrival was a great tonic to her. He 
was the head of the Russell family, and a 
baronet whose life had been unexpectedly, and, 
as Mary thought, inappropriately prolonged. 

She never wearied of relating to her acquain- 
tances how near Walter had been to succeeding 
to the title, and how much surprise was caused 
in every bodj'- by the almost miraculous re- 
covery which had renewed Sir Charles's lease of 
life. She had cherished the grievance so long 
as to have lost all shame in producing it. In feet 
she was quite unconscious of any. The recol- 
lection of its first occurrence took her back to 
the days of her youth when she was a beautj'', 
and everybody, as she said, admired and loved 
her. Her animation on this theme was un- 
failing, and brought into piquant relief her 
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conviction that Walter's luck in winning her 
had been something quite out of the common. 
It was plain that all her subsequent misfor- 
tunes were ascribed by her to the romantic 
folly which had allowed her to throw herself 
away. 

People said now that she 'bore up won- 
derfully/ and many admired her still more on 
finding that her husband had just escaped 
being a baronet. 

This discovery caused her to be made so 
much of, so praised and condoled with, that 
Mary, as she constantly remarked, felt as if 
the palmy days in Marle3^ord had come back 
again. In a very short time she was so 
thoroughly consoled that it needed something 
which upset her temper (a not infrequent 
event) to recall her to a poignant sense of her 
bereavement. 

All this was more than Winifred in her 
present mood could patiently bear; and at 
last, one day, if only to give a new direction 
to her thoughts, she set out on her quest for 
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Martha. That she had left her old lodgings 
she knew already, and the best chance of 
finding out her new address lay with the 
police. In Paris, all people who do not take 
a false name can be hunted up in that manner. 
But Winifi-ed's road to the Prefecture carried 
her through the quarter and past the very 
house where she herself had once lived. How 
many familiar memories, sad and humorous, 
tender and pleasant, crowded on her mind as 
she threaded the streets, and paused at last in 
front of the well-known portal ! Here were 
changes which struck her at a glance. The 
concierge, for one, was not the same. Never- 
theless, on inquiry she learnt that the greater 
number of the former tenants had returned 
after the siege. Some had never gone away ; 
and among these was Claire, the little fleuriste. 
A great desire to see that kindly soul seized 
Winifi-ed, and she ran upstairs. Reaching the 
cinquieme at last, she knocked at the remem- 
bered door, and went in. Claire, at work upon 
a convolvulus spray, turned her head over her 
VOL. II. 27 
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shoulder to inspect the visitor: then gave a 
cry of delighted surprise and sprang to her 
feet. 

' Tiens ! c'est mademoiselle ! what joy ! 
what a pleasure ! Grandpere ' (screaming into 
the ear of the blind and now deaf old man 
slumbering unconsciously by the window), 
^grandpere, it is ourbonne demoiselle du premier 
come back to us. But not to stay ? Alas ! 
no, not to stay, of course. Those happy days 
were over. How many pleasant things be- 
longed to the past now ! But would not 
mademoiselle sit down ? Grandpere would 
resume his seat also, for he was growing very 
old, and had suffered much in these latter 
months. Who had not suffered, however ? 
Mademoiselle had thought of all her old 
friends ? Was there ever such a pleasure as 
to see her again T 

Claire's delight was genuine, and touched 
grateful Winifred profoundly. It is enchant- 
ing to be welcomed with such warmth even 
by a humble flower-maker on a fifth-floor 
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back ! Besides which, Claire was a dear little 
thing altogether, so neat and deft, quick-witted 
and kind-hearted : the best type of the hard- 
working Parisienne. She began pouring out 
all the news of the quarter, mixed with many 
sorrowful exclamations at the events of the 
past months, the horrors and suflFerings of the 
protracted siege. The poor young medical 
student was dead : shot down in the trenches : 
the only son of the watchmaker opposite was 
crippled for life — and so on. That reminded 
Claire (in whom one person and thing always 
recalled another person and thing) that the 
other day she had met the poor little lady who 
did copies in the Louvre, and to whom 
WinifiredjShe knew, had always been kind 

^ But where is she now ?' interrupted 
Winifred eagerly, cutting short the torrent of 
remarks. 

* On the Boulevard Montmartre, made- 
moiselle. She was creeping along painfully, 
looking the ghost of her shadowy self. She 
said she had been very ill/ 

27—2 
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^Do you know her address?' asked Wini- 
fred. 

Claire did know it; but it was a street 
Winifred had never heard of, and would not 
be able easily to find. Consequently the 
flower-maker offered to accompany her, and 
she prepared to start at once. 

The object of her expedition was shouted 
into grandp^re's best ear, and it was to be 
presumed that a portion of the information 
reached him. For he shuffled laboriously to 
his feet to ' saluer ' Winifred, and promised to 
sit quite quiet and abstain from burning holes 
in his coat with the ashes of his pipe until his 
granddaughter came back again. 

The two girls then started off, the fleuriste 
chattering like a magpie. She had a brother 
some years younger than herself, who was the 
light of her eyes. He had been a drummer in 
the National Guard during the siege, and she 
had much, very much, to recount of his 
escapes and his coolness. 

Winifred listened sympathetically, just be- 
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cause genuine feeling always interested her, 
and not because she guessed (as how should 
she?) that she was to hear of the drummer- 
boy again. 

They reached the Kue de TEcureuil Noir, 
and here Claire took her leave, after pointing 
out a tall, narrow house, and informing her 
companion that Martha Freake lived at the 
very top of it. 

Inquiries of the concierge elicited that the 
^ Anglaise ' was at home ; she did not often 
go out now, the man added, for indeed she 
could hardly drag one foot after another. 

Winifred mounted the endless stairs, and, for 
all her youth and strength, was breathless 
when she reached the last. It was a shabby, 
almost squalid house, and the people she saw 
about looked haggard and careworn. 

On knocking at the door to which she had 
been directed, no answer reached her ear. A 
second attempt being equally fruitless, she 
gently turned the handle and entered. 

The room was neat, but small, bare, and 
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poverty-stricken. In an old armchair by the 
window sat Martha, so wan, so aged and 
wasted, that Winifred at the first glance 
doubted if it were she. 

Probably she had replied to the knock, for 
she was leaning forward with her eyes fixed on 
the door, but her voice at a little distance was 
no longer audible. At the apparition of 
Winifred a great delight spread over her face, 
and ah inarticulate exclamation of exceeding 
joy broke from her lips. 

The girl hurried forward with outstretched 
arms,, and Martha, mute and trembling, fell 
into her protecting embrace. She was so 
weak that any sudden emotion made her shake 
from head to foot, and it was some time before 
Winifred's caressing touch and voice could 
restore her to composure. 

Nevertheless, there was a change in her, 
which her young visitor with the insight of 
sympathy was quick to note. Physically she 
was worn and consumed to such a degree that 
to look at her was to wonder how she yet 
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lived. But mentally she was marvellously 
improved. The cloud that had formerly 
obscured her intelligence in her quiet moments 
seemed to have lifted, and the restlessness 
which generally alternated with it was gone. 

Later, Winifred learnt that during the 
siege, as long as her health lasted, she had 
been untiring in her ministrations to her poor 
and suflfering neighbours ; and it seemed as if 
the contact with grim misery, and the echo in 
her mind of terribly real events, had over- 
borne and stilled her own anguish of soul. 

Presently they began to talk : and reticent 
as Martha showed herself, she could not en- 
tirely prevent Winifred from guessing the 
truth. 

* Surely — forgive my sapng it ! — you 
needn't live here,' exclaimed the latter, with a 
discontented glance round the sparingly fur- 
nished room. 

'I have not earned anything for months,' 
was the answer, given, however, with some 
hesitation. 
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Winifred, aware that the ' earnings ' had 
always been pathetically small, was not much 
enlightened ; but she could not press the point. 
After many weeks she came to know, in- 
directly, that Martha had parted with a portion 
of her microscopic . income to relieve a need 
which she believed to be greater than her own. 
For herself, she could afford to take no heed 
for the future, she thought, as the space of 
time in front of her must be brief. 

Something of this she conveyed in replying 
to an observation of Winifred's regarding the 
absence of a stove. 

' This is spring,' said Martha. 

*But spring does not last,' returned her 
companion impatiently ; ' nor summer either.' 

^ The. mild weather will last as long as I 

shall.' 

Winifred put her arm round the wasted 
frame, 

' Do you know why I have come back to 
Paris ?' she asked. ' To take you to live with 
me.' 
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The colour rose faintly into Martha's pallid 
cheeks. 

' What claim have I on you, child ?' she 
asked tenderly, gratefully, yet a little proudly 
too. 

^ The claim that — those by whose wealth I 
have benefited did you a wrong which they 
are too blind or too indifferent to expiate.' 
And Winifred related all she knew. 

Martha listened startled; at first almost a 
little scared. The cruel story which had dwelt 
dumbly and darkly in her memory so long, 
when put into words again awoke something 
of its past terror and vividness of anguish. 
But little by little, Winifred's earnest and 
generous pity first quieted, then touched her. 
After years of lonely pain, her heart unclosed 
itself once more to the voice of human sym- 
pathy. She wept ; she whose grief for long 
had known only the torture of dry-eyed sobs ; 
and the rain of sorrow fell with bountiful 
refi^shment on her seared and blighted heart. 

Winifired petted her as she might have done 
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a child, only more tenderly, for with her com- 
passion mingled something of awe. She felt 
that in this newly- stirred spirit there were 
depths of suflfering that she could never sound. 
It was characteristic of Martha that she asked 
few questions. In her simple-minded nature, 
vindictiveness held no place, and she was 
above the paltry satisfaction that details might 
have afforded her. They talked of their plans, 
for she made no further objection to living 
with Winifred. Only she was the first to 
suggest that Mary might be an obstacle. 

^ No,' said Winifred decidedly, shaking her 
head. ^ She will not want me, I am sure. 
She has already said she will go back to 
Provence to her friends there, unless the 
Kussells invite her — an event on which I 
know that she counts. I shall tell her that in 
future my home is to be yours.*. 

' You can add that it will not be for long/ 
Martha added quietly ; so quietly that Winifred 
glanced at her, for a moment uncertain what 
she meant. But the serene and sad ^far-away' 
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look in her eyes was explanation enough : 
Martha meant that she was dying. 

Winifred took one of the transparent hands 
and kissed it softly for all reply; then, pro- 
mising to return ere many days were over, she 
went away. 

The following week, the date of the funeral 
being at last fixed, Sir Charles Russell arrived. 
He was followed by Mark and Dorothy. The 
news of the delay in the final rites — a conces- 
sion obtained from the authorities with ex- 
treme difficulty, for in France, according to 
law, burial must take place within forty-eight 
hours after death — had deferred their pro- 
jected departure fi'om The Limes, and Dolly 
had been consuming her innermost heart with 
impatience. 

' It was dreadful,* she confided to Winifred. 
^Miss Dallas, now that she is to be Lady 
Hatherley, is simply insupportable. And my 
uncle alternates between sulks and fidgets. 
Mark has behaved like an angel, although 
rather a low-spirited one. Mamma is in a 
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dumb fiiry, and Flossy is just one overflowing 
urn of tears. Uncle John made no objection 
to my leaving him or to earning my own live- 
lihood. In fact, he praised my spirit. It is 
the first time he has ever praised anything in 
me, and Flossy was quite hurt at it. But I 
told her that if she would invest in a broom 
and sweep the Elmsleigh crossings, he would 
probably discover that she had always been 
his favourite niece. I can assure you, Wini- 
fred, he grows more of a miser every day. 
Yet he heaps presents upon his bride-elect, 
and intends to have a magnificent wed- 
ding.' 

* Dolly speaks very confidently of earning 
her own livelihood; but I do not quite see 
how it is to be done,' said Winifred to Mark, 
a few hours later. They had met with a good 
deal of constraint; and were now talking per- 
severingly on subjects quite unconnected with 
each other. 

' I cannot consider that our responsibilities 
towards her cease because she chooses to live 
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away from us/ observed Mark. ' My father, 
for some reason which I do not attempt to 
fathom, seems inclined to let her work out the 
experiment. But I have told her that she is 
to apply to me in her first difficulty, and I 
trust to you to see that she does so.' 

*I dare sav she will succeed much better 
than you think/ 

* You have yourself, Winifred, just hinted 
that you consider her success doubtful.' 

Winifred bit her lip. She had indeed, 
within two minutes, said two things that 
sounded completely contradictory. How ex- 
plain that her latest remark had been wrung 
from her by secret irritation at the measured 
speech and judicial air of Mark? 

'I think what I meant was that the methods 
of success do not seem very clear, but that, 
all the same, Dolly's own courage is a very 
hopeful factor.' 

^ I think what you meant was that rebellion 
for its own sake is a good thing to cultivate,' 
retorted he. 
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' But surely you cannot deny that Dolly is 
right in wishing to be independent?' 

Mark made no answer. He was out of 
humour with independence in women; al- 
though, possibly, if one woman had submitted 
to him, he would have applauded an enter- 
prising disposition in the rest of the sex. 
There was a silence so long that it became 
embarrassing, and at last Mark himself was 
the first to break it. 

' May I ask what are your own plans ?' 

' They are quite unaltered since I left Elms- 
leigh,' answered Winifred quietly. 

' Nevertheless, I have as yet seen no trace 
of the lady whom it pleases you to consider 
m}'- father's victim.' 

' She is coming to live with me : as soon as 
my aunt has decided upon her own move- 
ments.' 

Mark rose and took a turn about the room. 
He looked very stern, and muttered something 
in which the word ' folly ' was alone audible. 
Winifred went to him, and impulsively, with- 
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out thinking what she did, laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

' Why do you judge me harshly, only be- 
cause I try to do my duty?'. she said gently. 

He looked at her with eyes of reluctant 
passion, crushing her hand at the same time 
within his grasp until he hurt her. 

'Duty? It is Quixotism.' 

* No. I am so far a member of your family, 
that I have profited by your father's bounty. 
And the chance that has led me to discover 
the injustice, of which, as I believe, Martha 
Freake was and is the victim, seems to me a 
kind of injunction to take upon myself the 
expiation which all of you reject.' 

* Nonsense, Winifi*ed ! If you were rich ' 

* I am rich enough for that— and for her. 
Poor thing! She needs so little. If you 
could see her, I think you would be sorry for 
her; 

' I am willing enough to help her/ said 
Mark quickly. * Whatever she may have 
been in the past, I should say, from all I 
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have heard, that now she is a fit object for 
charity.' 

* But not for pity ?' Winifred raised her eyes 
with a quiet smile. 

He looked more and more annoyed. 

' For pity, if you will, always supposing 
that you mean by that a mere instinct of 
humanity. But certainly not for pity in 
your sense of exaggerated devotion and reck- 
less severance of yourself from all old and 
natural ties.' 

Winifred sighed. It was very hard to 
know that Mark condemned her, and yet after 
her last interview with Martha, how was it 
possible that she should draw back ? Her 
eyes filled with sudden tears as she recalled 
the wasted figure, the shabby room, the un- 
complaining poverty and gentle endurance — 
all, in fact, that made up her latent recollection 
of Sir John's injured cousin. 

' You do not understand,' she said, trying 
hard to steady her voice, and to suppress all 
signs of emotion. ' You seem to think that I 
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have taken up her cause out of mere per- 
versity, and that I am squandering my com- 
passion ' 

' You have expressed my innermost idea 
— ^you are '' squandering your compassion." * 
Mark was nettled at a faint smile which 
curled Winifred's lips, and of which he could 
not read the meaning. So he went on 
hotly : ' I do not wish her to die of want, or 
to be in need of anjrthing. If she be poor and 
ill ' 

' She is very, very poor ; and more than ill — 
she is dying.' 

* Then in Heaven's name let everjrthing pos- 
sible be done for her. Send her money, food, 
medicines — a doctor ' 

' And do you suppose she would accept all 
this !' broke in Winifred, with kindling eyes 
of such honest indignation that Mark looked 
at her in surprise. But he was determined 
to stick to his own point of view. It was that 
Martha might be a lunatic rather than a 
criminal, but could never have been a victim. 

VOL. II. 28 
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*If people cannot help themselves, they 
must consent to be helped/ he resumed. 

' I understand/ answered Winifred bitterly, 
* You would give her everything except two 
things, which she most needs and has least 
received — belief, and the pity that springs not 
from duty, but from love. Yes ! Feed her, 
clothe her, tend her while her poor, joyless, 
wasted life still clings to her suffering body. 
Do all this for her, and hug yourself with a 
proud consciousness of having performed your 
duty. But deny her that for which she has 
thirsted and hungered through tragic days 
and sleepless nights — the tender compassion 
which would prove to her that she is not a 
pariah and an outcast. Keep her alive in 
the flesh, and let her die morally inch by 
inch. And when you have prolonged her 
days — ^with the help of your money, which is 
much, and your charity, which is boundless, 
let her close her eyes on the world with the 
knowledge that you have never once ceased to 
suspect, to despise, and condemn her.' 
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' Winifred V 

The girl had poured out her protest in such 
a fiery heat of generous wrath; her low 
vibrating tones had lent such power, and the 
force of impassioned conviction in her such 
dignity, to her words, that Mark was simply, 
electrified. Anger, doubt, wounded family 
pride and mortified self-love were all swal- 
lowed up in sheer amazement. After his one 
exclamation, he could simply stand and gaze 
at her. For a moment or two she looked 
back at him, still thrilling fi-om head to foot 
with agitation, and too lifted out of herself 
for personal consciousness. But, little by 
little, his glance overpowered her ; she under- 
went a swift reaction of regret, not for what 
she had expressed, but for having expressed 
it to him ; love made her fear that she might 
have offended him ; and — too proud to ask 
for pardon, too true to retract, she turned a 
little away fi-om him, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

The movement, so humble and graceful, 

28—2 
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touched Mark profoundly. From his proud 
Winifred, it almost amounted to an act of 
surrender. At least, he thought so ; and like 
a true man, thought also that the moment had 
come to bend her to his will. 

He went up to her, and, before she guessed 
his mtention, put his arm round her waist. 
She started and tried to free herself : then stood 
perfectly still. 

* Winifred — for my sake, give up this 
folly and come back to England — back to me.' 

His voice was low and full of pleading ; 
but she made no answer. Only shook her 
head. He took her two hands in one of his, 
and drew them down from her face, plunging 
his glance into hers. ^ Winifred !' He was 
determined to conquer her, and resolute him- 
self not to yield an inch. 

' Why do you ask it ?' she cried, and 
broke away from him. * It is cruel, useless. 
The poor thing is dying. Everything I can 
do for her will only last a few months : per- 
haps weeks.' 
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Mark frowned. He did not like being 
crossed, and Winifred was crossing him. He 
wanted to hear her say that she would give 
up everything for him — ^for him: and here 
was she holding out for the gratification of a 
mere whim. 

' You count it as nothing, then, the in- 
jurious doubts which your conduct, by impli- 
cation, throws on my family ?' This was 
decidedly a weak argument for a lover, and a 
personal one would have done better ; but 
Mark was a little angry, and his pride was 
desperately afraid of a fresh rebuff. 

* I carcnot help my convictions,' replied 
Winifred humbly, casting at him an im- 
ploring glance that said * Forgive me* as 
plainly as a look could speak. And as his 
brow still remained very dark, she ventured 
to approach him again, and added very 
sweetly : * Lend me to Martha for a little 
while, Mark. She will not trouble either of 
us long.' 

He looked down, in reality more exasper- 
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ated than moved to compliance, yet so fer 
vanquished that he could find no persuasive 
reply. She made him feel churlish — even a 
little childish, and he did not like that. 

* As you please,' he said at last reluctantly. 
' But the burden you have taken on yourself 
is too great for you alone. Will you let me 
help you with it ?' 

'No,' returned Winifred decidedly, and 

shook her golden head. 
Mark flushed. 

' Not even so much will you concede ?' 
' Listen !' said the girl : and whUe her lips 
quivered a little with emotion, she laid her 
hands frankly in his. 'For the next few 
months let us be nothing to one another — 
nothing' (with a charming blush) *but 
Mends. You shall go your way, and let me 
go mine. I will carry my self-appointed 
burden alone, and expiate, imaided, my own 
mistakes — ^if I have made them. When all is 
over, and my task is done, perhaps you may 
have arrived at a better frame of mind regard- 
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ing it. If not — ^we will never speak of it, and 
the experience of this part of my life will 
belong to me alone/ 

* Of course, if you need me so little, I have 
nothing more to say,' answered Mark ; and 
quite abruptly, standing away from her, he 
began to talk of indifferent things. 

Winifred was extremely surprised; sooth to 
say, secretly mortified and disappointed. The 
ways of men being quite unknown to her 
guilelessness, she jumped to the conclusion that 
she had offended Mark, and felt desperately 
and humiliatingly inclined to beg his pardon. 
On the other hand, she was shy about it ; was 
sure he would not expect it ; and, her spirits 
sinking to zero, she began to persuade herself 
that he really did not care for her. And 
Mark, who had anticipated, fi-om her usual 
straightforwardness, that she would have met 
his sulky speech with an eager protest, was 
equally disappointed on his side, and hugely 
affronted to boot. 

The 'little rift within the lute' widened 
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during the next few days, and they parted at 
last with a coldness that left an aching in the 
heart of both. Winifred consoled herself as 
well as she could by overwhelming Martha 
with kindness, and Mark by indignantly 
hugging his belief in his father. 

Meanwhile, Mary, quietly informed by 
Winifred of her discovery respecting Miss 
Freake, and of her consequent intention, had 
flown into a violent rage. It was not that she 
really loved Winifred, or that she could not 
be as comfortable and happy away from her 
as with her ; but she was one of those people 
who, the instant they are deprived of a 
thing, begin placing an exaggerated value 
upon it. 

She accused Winifred of ingratitude ; 
drowned herself in angry tears ; and asked 
the four winds of heaven who was to pack 
for her, write her notes, run her errands, keep 
her accounts, and govern her servants? 

Mary Russell was strangely and shame- 
fully unaflfected by Winifred s discovery of her 
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past baseness towards Martha; she became 
furious on being told that her victim was poor, 
suffering, and had not many months to live; 
while at the same time, almost in the same 
breath, she talked of going to see Martha and 
* having it out about John.' She heaped, 
indeed, plenty of abuse on her brother ; but 
was speechless with indignation at Winifred's 
view that she could no longer continue to 
profit by his bounty. Her friends in Pro- 
vence, being French, were naturally disin- 
clined to approve of Winifred's conduct ; and 
invited the, as they supposed, lonely and dis- 
consolate widow to return to Provence and 
spend some more time with them ; and Mary 
w^as not slow to perceive that, imder such cir- 
cumstances, separation from Winifred might 
have its advantages. 

So she finally took her departure; and 
Winifred, giving up the apartment, moved 
into a small and pretty little one au qjmtridme 
which she had selected for herself. Thither 
she in a few days transported Martha. There 
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she installed her studio, and settled down to 
work. Dolly, of course, had joined her, and 
was as eager as herself to begin earning money. 
Winifred hunted up as many members as she 
could find of her former artistic connection ; 
sold two small pictures at low prices to a 
dealer, and managed to get Dolly one or two 
orders for painting plates and fans. But these 
brought in such small earnings, and Dolly's 
round face was wont to lengthen so piteously 
whenever she talked over her prospects, that 
Winifred finally suggested her teaching Eng- 
lish. 

She seized upon the idea with avidity, 
having a mortal fear of failing in her enter- 
prise and of being forced to return to Elms- 
leigh. In Paris, at any rate, she was fi^, she 
was near Richard, and she amused herself. 
Winifred was exquisitely kind to her in a half 
elder- sisterly, wholly charming way that made 
an agreeable contrast to the femilyjars that 
diversified relations with Mrs. Hatherley and 
Florence. 
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So everybody was pressed into the service of 
Dorothy's career. 

Richard was set to work to beat up recruits, 
Winifred talked about her perpetually to 
her fellow-artists ; Dolly herself, with a firm 
conviction of merit that went a very long way, 
left nobody any peace on the subject of her 
wishes ; and the result of all this was that the 
pupils shortly presented themselves. They 
were not very numerous and did not pay very 
well at first, everything in Paris being at so , 
low an ebb. But they were ' a foundation,' as 
Dolly said of them collectively. She set to 
work upon them with the greatest energy, and 
having a bright manner, a fluent tongue, a 
fund of quiet assurance, and the prettiest fiice 
possible, she had the luck to become popular. 
Moreover, she was une Creole : magic words : 
what of romance, and charm, and sleepy grace 
do they not suggest to the Parisian ? Nothing 
for Dolly's present purposes could have turned 
out better than the fact of her having been 
born in Jamaica. She was overwhelmed with 
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attentions ; Winifred got some orders through 
her ; Martha revived a little ; and everything 
in the tiny household went merrily as a 
marriage-belL 




CHAPTER VII. 



LADY HATH ERLEY. 



^ISS DALLAS to be Lady Hather- 
ley!' 'That girl!' *A gover- 
ness!' 'Perhaps an adventuress I' 
* Beautifiil.' ' I never admired her.' ' Sir 
John has hotter taste.' ' Sir John must he in 
his dotage.' ' She's magnificent.' ' Very bad 
style.' 'Clever, too, by Jove!' 'A flippant 
intriguer.* ' You are prejudiced,' ' You are 
blinded.' 'You are jealous.' 'Of what, I 
should like to know?' 

Thus in a crescendo of horror — with a 
chorus of depreciation — was the astounding 
news of Sir John Hatherley's impending 
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marriage received by the inhabitants of Elms- 
leigh. 

To say that Mrs. Hatherley, and Flossie 
with her, nearly went out of their minds, is 
but feebly to describe the height, depth, and 
extent of their amazed exasperation. Mrs. 
Hatherley came out in quite a new character, so 
extraordinary was the activity which she dis- 
played in going from house to house, pouring 
into the ears of her acquaintances the various 
innuendoes and suggestions concerning Ger- 
trude once conveyed to her by Mrs. Chandos- 
Fane, now Mrs. Burton. 

Not all her angry spite, however, could 
give her the courage to remonstrate with Sir 
John ; but she did try to convey to Mark the 
essence of Mrs. Burton's communications. 
Needless to say, she took nothing by the 
move. Mark asked a few sharp questions 
which scattered Mrs. Hatherley' s wits, and 
demonstrated the insufficiency of her informa- 
tion. Coldly remarking, then, that accusations 
so grave required some stronger proof before 
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they could be even considered, far less be- 
lieved, he dismissed the subject, and main- 
tained unbroken the attitude of courteous 
reserve which he had assumed from the first 
moment of learning his father's intentions, 
Mark could not be expected to welcome these 
with any cordiality; nor did he: but his 
fastidious disinterestedness made him shrink 
fi-om all appearance of protest. He treated 
Gertrude with a grave and even kindly defer- 
ence that compelled her reluctant gratitude. 
It was owing to his influence, imconsciously 
exercised over her, that she bore herself in 
these days with a graceful and new humility, 
which went a long way towards disarming 
hostile criticism. Like many people of quick 
tact, she was very far indeed fi-om being 
thoroughly insincere. Her mobile nature was 
too responsive to various moods for that. 
She felt as well as saw what other people were 
feeling; every quality in her — ^violence, gene- 
rosity, selfishness, benevolence — was partly 
spoDtaneous, partly deliberate; and it was the 
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very complexity of nature in her, resulting 
from all this, which made half her power to 
charm. A narrower soul than hers would not 
have appreciated Mark's high-mindedness ; a 
nobler one would have been forced by it into 
a renunciation of personal aims. But Ger- 
trude Dallas remained at once both calculating 
and grateful. In her dreams of the future, 
Mark played a prominent part. She in- 
tended to do a great deal for him; and 
alread}^ had a foretaste of the exultation she 
should feel in compelling his recognition of 
her power. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hatherley had nothing for 
it but to wait with such patience as she could 
muster for the day of Mrs. Burton's return 
from her fortnight's wedding tour. She con- 
fidently believed that this would also be the 
hour of her triimiph. Mrs. Burton would tell 
what she knew of Gertrude's past ; and the 
credit which had been denied to Mrs. Hather- 
ley would be accorded to her. 

Never were well-foimded expectations more 
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bitterly disappointed. Ideas in Mrs. Burton's 
mind bobbed up and down with the rapidity 
and impartiality of peas in boiling water. 
This was especially the case when any novelty 
excited her; and just now between Mr. Burton 
and wedding presents, new dresses, and con- 
gratulatory visits, her life was a series of 
novelties. Under these circumstances, it was 
just a chance which impulse might come 
uppermost in her. Mrs. Burton in the morn- 
ing was as capable of snubbing Miss Dallas as 
in the afternoon she was capable of adoring 
her; it all depended upon the aspect of the 
question which good-humour and self-interest 
or ill-humour and self absorption combined to 
present to her. The first of these connections 
was predominant in her on the day when she 
heard the news of Sir John's engagement. A 
quarter of an hour later saw her in the draw- 
ing-room of The Limes. And just as Mrs. 
Hatherley, enchanted to see her, had opened 
her lips for her now habitual plaint, and 
Flossie's ej^es were already suffused with the 
VOL. II. 29 
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dew of coming tears, Mrs. Burton took the 
breath out of both of them by sweetly smiling, 
and asking with the liveliest interest for ^ dear 
Sir John ' and * the beautiful bride-elect.' 

On a sign from the speechless Mrs. Hather- 
ley, her daughter limply rang the bell, and 
Gertrude was elicited from the library. Mrs. 
Burton immediately folded her in her arms, 
and asked if she had not always prophesied for 
her a destiny in accordance with her merits. 

* I dare say you did,' replied Gertrude, with 
one of her subtle smiles, * but I am not quite 
sure that you always considered my merits 
very striking. Did you ?' 

* My dear child, you surely know me by 
this,' said Mrs. Burton. * You are, you must 
be, aware that I abhor flattery. My sincerity 
often forbids me to say what I think for fear of 
being misinterpreted. But how could I ever 
have been animated by any sentiments but 
those of affectionate interest towards the 
bosom-friend of my darling daughter ? Dear 
Winifred ! don't you miss her ? / do.' 
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• But you have Mr. Burton/ said Gertrude. 

* And you will soon have Sir John. I know 
what you mean. But a mother's feelings are 
so complex ! They consist in — ^they are — in 
short, they defy description, I have, I think, 
the power of adapting myself to young people, 
and my pet and I were always one. I never 
should have married again — never — if duty 
had not called my unselfish Winifi^ed to the 
side of her suffering uncle.' 

'You were engaged ever so long before 
Miss Power went back to Paris,' snapped the 
goaded Mrs. Hatherley, 

A shadow of aversion contracted the pupils 
of Mrs. Burton's limpid blue eyes. 

*I presume I know my own affairs,' she 
retorted icily, and turned her back upon the 
discomfited widow. 

From that moment the partisanship of the 
vicar's wife was assured to Gertrude. 

But it did not help her. The clamour of 
spiteful gossip only rose with contradiction; 
and Mrs. Burton, whose own golden locks and 
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airy grace had always been looked upon with 
some dis&vour, did herself more harm than 
good to her protegie. Public opinion, that 
capricious thing, was not to be conciliated. 
Gertrude Dallas had run counter to it in a way 
to render it inexorable, and found herself per- 
manently beneath its ban. 

Even Sir John's suavity, formerly so irre- 
sistible, had lost its ancient spell. In vain he 
gave dinners as of old ; called frequently upon 
his neighbours; struck attitudes, and made 
speeches full of a weighty dignity. His wand 
was broken, his day was done. Odd stories 
were afloat about him ; vague rumours that 
gained in consistency as they persisted. 

The tendency to treat him as a benevolent 
elderly gentleman who had grown a little 
whimsical and cranky, suddenly gave way to 
the idea that he was in the plenitude of his 
strength, and as artful as he was strong. 
Tradesmen, so long obsequious, became press- 
ing in their demands, and Mark received 
some very strange anonymous epistles. They 
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caused him to look grave, but he took no 
notice of them, nor did he mention them at 
this time to his father. 

In the midst of all this Sir John fell ill. 
He had a very bad attack of his heart, necessi- 
tating the frequent attendance of the family 
doctor. 

Formerly the man of medicine had been 
only too honoured by a call to The Limes. 
Now even he seemed to come with something 
less of fervour than of old. He did not stay 
so long ; nor listen quite so patiently to Sir 
John's account of his distressing symptoms ; 
nor mask with quite so bland a smile the 
gravity of some of them. 

Altogether an odd atmospheric change 
overhung The Limes — a change, vague but 
brooding like an impending storm: Mrs. 
Hatherley herself was affected by it, as are all 
feline creatures by electrical disturbances. 
Her eyes were brighter and more watchful ; 
her tread was stealthier; her restlessness 

9 

worse than ever. 
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Gertrude was no longer staying at The 
Limes. Sir John, without assigning any pre- 
cise reason, had asked Mrs. Burton if the bride- 
elect might have the shelter of her roof untU 
the day for the wedding ; and the vicar's wife 
had acceded to the request with eagerness. 
She was more anxious than she had ever been 
to conciliate the master of The Limes; and 
apparently did not remark, far less understand, 
the meaning of the neighbourhood's new atti- 
tude. Mr. Burton, douce man, was one of 
those worthy souls (imhappily too- rare) from 
whom gossip ran like water off a duck's back. 
A few of the current reports did indeed make 
some smaU impression on him, and he repeated 
them to his wife ; but she promptly put them 
down to * jealousy — unadulterated jealousy;' 
and he was fer too good-naturedly obtuse not 
to find comfort in agreeing with her. 

Sir John's original intention was to have 
celebrated his wedding with great magnificence. 
But his brother-in-law's death, he considered, 
rendered this impossible — more especially as 
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he would not delay his marriage, but hurried 
forward the arrangements for it, and fixed the 
earliest possible date compatible with the due 
publication of the banns. 

He settled that he and his bride should drive 
to the station fi-om the church. There was to 
be no wedding-breakfast, and no fuss of any 
kind. And the only person, save his own 
family, to be invited to the ceremony was Mrs. 
Burton. 

^ Dear me !' tittered Mrs. Hatherley, upon 
hearing this. ' People will saj'- you have lost 
money. 

Mark looked up quickly, perhaps in surprise 
at the tactless impertinence of the observation ; 
one that his aunt would not have ventured 
upon a few months before. 

Sir John's pale lips curled contemptuously 
as he replied : 

' The best answer to that will be the dia- 
mond parure which I have ordered for Miss 
DaUas.' 

The parure arrived a day or two later, and 
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nearly robbed Mrs. Burton of sleep. She gave 
an afternoon tea for the express purpose of 
exhibiting it, and strange to say the entertain- 
ment was a success ! 

The ladies whose rapid tongues had been so 
busy of late in stigmatizing Miss Dallas as an 
adventuress, and in slightmg her future hus- 
band, arrested the flow of their eloquence at 
sight of these unparalleled jewels. 

It was truly remarkable, the effect produced 
upon public opinion by these splendid gems. 
They certainly did not make Gertrude any better 
loved, but in some occult manner they caused 
her to be more warmly received. And when at 
last her wedding morning dawned, quiet though 
the ceremony was, it gained brilliancy through 
the affluence of uninvited guests. All Elms- 
leigh that had leisure at its disposal was 
present in the church. And if there was one 
thing which struck aU spectators more than 
the suffering air of the bridegroom or the 
gravity of Mark, it was the deadly pallor of 
the bride. 
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Grertrude had indeed good cause to look pale, 
for she had passed a sleepless and an agitated 
night. And the cause of it had been a very 
unexpected interview with Mark. He had 
followed his father after dinner into the library, 
and there quietly, although with evident 
reluctance, laid before him one of the anony- 
mous letters which he had lately received. 
Sir John cast his eyes over it in silence ; then 
crushed it in his hand and tossed it into the 
fire, which the chilliness of the rainy evening 
rendered necessary. 

' That is the way to treat such communica- 
tions,' he said glacially, though he looked a 
little disturbed. 

' It is the way in which I have treated 
many such of late, sir,' answered Mark gently. 
* And I should not have attached more impor- 
tance to this letter than to its predecessors, if 
it were not for reports daily growing louder, 
both around us here and in the City.' 

' You have been spying,' exclaimed his 
father harshly. 
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' I am not in the habit of spying/ replied 
Mark. ^ As long as it was honestly possible 
I shut both my eyes and my ears. But to- 
day I was told that the Aztec Mine Company 
is decidedly shaky/ 

Of this Sir John was one of the directors, 
and a large shareholder. 

'Do you suppose me likely to be more 
ignorant of that fact, if true, than yourself T 
he asked. 

Mark drove back the retort which rose to 
his lips — viz., that his father might be more 
careless of it. Even in anger he would not 
admit to himself that Sir John could be dis- 
honest. 

' One is often too long unwilling to believe 
the worst where one's own interests are con- 
cerned,* he said, after a pause. 

' I appreciate your inference,' answered the 
elder man scornftiUy. ' But I cannot see that 
the affair is any business of yours.' 

* We will not speak of honour then,' said 
Mark, rather hotly. 'But you can surely 
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understand that I should not like you to be 
ruined/ 

^ And do you suppose, then, that I have 
put all my eggs in one basket?' 

With a sudden change of manner, Sir John 
laid his finger-tips together and asked the 
question dispassionately. 

Mark made no answer. He was indeed 
curiously ignorant of the sources and extent 
of his father's wealth. 

* Have you seen any change lately in my 
mode of life ?' continued Sir John. ' Have I 
dismissed any servants ? Sold any horses ? 
Put down a carriage ? Diminished the courses 
at dinner? Been mean in my gifts ?' 

^ There is a great deal of money owing to 
the tradespeople, sir.' 

Sir John fi-owned. 

^ Let them apply for it,' he said, grandly. 

' If I am rightly informed they have applied, 
and not successfully.' 

The other struck his foot impatiently on the 
floor. 
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' Can you not leave me in peace, Mark ? 
What is it you want by coming now to worry 
me with these foolish details ? Butchers — 
bakers — what are they that you should trouble 
yourself all at once about them ? Let them 
wait. I suppose you are angry with me for 
marrying again, and this is how you 

show it; 

Mark stood listening in surprise. There 
was something very childish in this sudden 
outburst of weak passion, and it suggested 
to him that possibly after all he had attributed 
to want of money in his father that which 
might be nothing more than an effect of the 
unaccountable avarice of old age. Sir John, 
leaning forward in his chair and trembling 
with excitement, struck his son as looking 
older than he had ever seen him. His form, 
clothed in the black velvet dressing-gown, had 
a shrimken appearance, and his outstretched, 
shaking hand seemed unusually feeble. Mark 
was touched. 

' I am sorry,' he began kindly — then 
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stopped, arrested in his speech by the flash of 
unconcealable triumph that lightened in his 
father's eyes. 

The next moment Sir John's head sank a 
little lower on his breast, and he was trembling 
more violently than ever ; but that glance had 
done its work. Mark knew now that, debtor 
or miser, invalid or vigorous, his father was a 
hjrpocrite. The revelation came upon him 
with a force which admitted no room for 
doubt. 

* If I had been angry at your marriage, sir, 
I should not have waited until now, the 
eleventh hour, to protest,' answered Mark 
steadily. ' Still less should I have chosen the 
form of protest which you attribute to me. I 
came in here this evening with the double 
purpose of learning, if possible, the truth 
about your affairs, and of communicating two 
resolutions of mine to you. I have determined 
to enter a house of business in the City : thus 
renouncing, at any rate for the present, that 
dream of a political career which alone has 
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reconciled me to partial inaction, and to a 
large dependence of my future fortunes upon 

yours/ 

He paused, not because he had finished, 
but because Sir John had raised his head to 
speak. 

^ You can do as you please,' he interrupted, 
in a tone of cold scorn. ' Such a step on your 
part will naturally give colour to the reports 
against me ; but I can happily afford to despise 
rumours. Only do not ask me to advance 
any money for your new enterprise.' 

'I have never asked you for money,' re- 
plied his son, all the more calmly that his 
patience was ebbing fast. 

* And your second resolution ?' inquired 
Sir John, with sarcastic politeness. 

' It is to remonstrate — with no hope of de- 
terring her, but simply to satisfy my own 
conscience — with Miss Dallas on her intention 
to marry you.' 

' I forbid it !' cried Sir John. 

Really angry this time, he rose. 
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^ And I must disobey you, father ;' and 
Mark rapidly quitted the room. 

Grertrude was very much surprised to see 
him, as was Mrs. Burton. That little lady^ 
indeed, underwent agonies of curiosity when 
Mark asked to speak alone with her guest ; 
and as she reluctantly gathered together her 
work, and retired to disturb Mr. Burton's 
after-dinner nap in his own peculiar sanctum, 
the wildest hypotheses trotted in a mazy circle 
through her small, romantic brain. 

* Is anything the matter ? Sir John is 
unwell, perhaps ?' began Gertrude, and became 
aware of a curious throb, half-fear, half-relief, 
as she asked the question. To be anything 
less than Lady Hatherley would be a bitter 
disappointment ; all the same, she looked for- 
ward to the morrow with a sinking heart. 

* My father is quite well,' answered the 
young man. 

He had declined the offer of a chair, and 
stood leaning against the chimney-piece and 
looking down upon her as she sat with the 
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light from the lamp falling on her graceful 
head. She looked very young and pretty this 
evening ; and her mental agitation had given 
her an air of gentleness that was rare in her. 
A new pity succeeded in Mark to the slightly 
scornful indiflFerence with which he had re- 
garded her, since knowing that she was to be 
his father's wife. 

* I have come, impelled by a sense of duty, to 
a task very reluctantly and tardily undertaken,' 
he began. ' For the last ten days or so I have 
received frequent hints that my father's affairs 
are going badly. The hints were of such a 
nature that I did not consider it necessary to 
attach any importance to them. Doubtless 
my hesitation was unconsciously helped by a 
natural unwillingness to believe them. But 
to-day I received a warning of a much more 
serious sort — one which, if true, would point 
to an impending grave change in my father's 
circumstances.' 

* He has lost money ?' asked Gertrude 
quickly. 
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' At any rate, he seems likely to do so.' 

She drew a long breath of bitterness. Had 
she been trapped ? Was this the cause of 
Sir John's apparent avarice ? How could she 
have been so blind ? Humiliation at her own 
short-sightedness was, perhaps, the strongest 
of all the feelings roused within her. 

' Please tell me everything,' she said, and 
clasped her hands tightly in the effort to be 
calm. 

Mark related all that he knew ; the reports 
about the Aztec Mine Company, the anony- 
mous letters, the sums owing to the trades- 
people, and his own interview with his father. 

* Except the business of the Mine, you have 
told me nothing very definite,' Gertrude re- 
marked, as he ended. 

'I have told you all I know,' he answered 
coldly, his momentary softness of feeling to- 
wards her already changing at her hard and 
mercenary manner. 

She sat lost in meditation. If only this 
news had come to her a little earlier ! Now, 
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surely, it was too late for her to draw back. 
Intriguing though she was, she shrank from 
the meanness of such a course. Had she been 
convinced of Sir John's impending ruin — con- 
vinced beyond the possibility of doubt — she 
would have thrown him over ruthlessly. But 
ignorance made her doubtful ; and doubt 
brought into play all those dramatic instincts 
in her which simulated noble qualities. If she 
clung to Sir John now, Mark would admire 
her; and, in the event of a catastrophe, he 
would do something for her. The desire to 
be approved of by Mark had always been very 
strong in her ; and her roused vanity, reckless 
as the impulse of a gambler, suggested to her, 
in this moment of uncertainty, to sacrifice 
everything to that one cjiance. She raised her 
eyes, and met her companion's quiet, observant 
glance. 

* This news can make no difference to me,' 
she said simply. * If Sir John is to be ruined, 
my place is at his Bide.' 

Mark made a gesture of surprise. He was far 
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from being duped; and yet, man-like, he was 
touched. Is it the confession of weakness 
impUed in womanly wiles, which renders these 
partially successful even with the men whom 
they do not deceive ? Whatever the psycho- 
logical explanation, it is a &ct that Mark for 
the first time was conscious of a faint liking for 
his future step-mother. There was not much 
esteem in the feeling, but it was dashed by 

no resentment, rather by a quaint compas- 
sion. 

* Have you ever seriously reflected what it is 
to marry a man old enough to be your father 7 
he asked her, not imkindly. 

' I never reflect. Keflection is the luxury of 
the happy, Mr. Hatherley.' 

And then Gertrude covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. They were tears 
compounded of many feelings— of shock, of 
rage, of a little shame, of a vast deal of mere 
mental fatigue; but they were the most ap- 
propriately-managed outburst which ever put 
an end to an inconvenient discussion, and 
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rendered an estimable young man speechless. 
Before Gertrude had overcome the first 
paroxysm of her sobs, and Mark the pained 
surprise of hearing them, the door opened, 
and, amid a buzz of voices, appeared Mrs. 
Burton's inquisitive golden head, closely ac- 
companied by the rubicund visage of her 
husband, and the pale countenance of Sir 
John! 

' My love !' cried the vicar's wife, and struck 
an attitude of indignant consternation, accom- 
panied by a withering glance at Mark. But 
Gertrude sprang to her feet, and rushed almost 
into Sir John's arms. 

* Your son has been so kind,' she exclaimed, 
a little hysterically. * And I do — oh ! I do 
think it was noble of you to send him to 
mer 

Sir John, all the more struck with the 
nobility of his action that he had been totally 
imaware of it, bowed devotionally over his 
betrothed's white hand; Mrs. Burton smiled 
seraphically ; Mr. Burton, profoundly bewil- 
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dered, said, * Bless my soul !' by way of a 
compendious contribution to the prevailing 
emotion; and Mark, while marching to the 
window ostensibly to gaze upon the night, 
admitted to himself that Miss Grertrude Dallas 
was indisputably mistress of the situation ! 




CHAPTER VIII. 



IN PAEIS AGAIN. 



§HE wedding was a great success,' 
wrote Mrs. Burton enthusiast! • 
cally to her daughter. ' So quiet. 
In such good taste. I was the only guest. 
I believe dear Sir John was kind enough to 
feel that the ceremony would lose a little 
something if I were not present ; but he was 
wisely determined not to invite anybody else. 
Our pet — yours, love, and mine ! — looked 
lovely in her wedding-dress, with the magni- 
ficent diamonds — which you will see ! I 
could have wished — perhaps — that yoiir dear 
step-fether had read the beautiiul service a 
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little more impressively ; but he did his 
best Dear Gertrude was quite calm, but 
deadly pale. I had had an affecting parting 
with her. I think — I hope — that she will 
prove equal to her new and responsible posi- 
tion. It is not given to everybody to be the 
wife of such a man as Sir John. Mr. Burton 
— but riimporte ! I missed one sweet face at 
the wedding, and that was my naughty, 
naughty^ darling daughter's. Mr. Mark 
Hatherley looked grumpy! For me, he is a 
most disagreeable young man, although I 
know you do not think so, darling. That 
was the one, little wee, wee point on which 
we were sometimes not quite agreed, my 
angel. I believe — a little bird has whispered 
to me — ^that Mr. Hatherley wb,& furious at his 
father's marriage. I suppose he thought it 
would put a spoke in his wheel. He came 
even the night before and tried to dissuade 
Gertrude. I feel sure of this, although I did 
not ask what passed. I did not wish to 
know. I always prefer to think good than 
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evil. In fact, I almost fear sometimes that I 
am too misuspicious. I need you, darling, 
with your penetration (a little censorious oc- 
casionally, don't you think ? If you have a 
fault — it might be this) ; without you I am 
certain that I am constantly imposed upon. 

Mr. Burton But he has hi$ parish-work. 

I am interrupted— A rheumatic old woman 
—I constantly tell Mr. Burton that I believe 
these people's ailments and sorrows to be 
chiefly imaginary. But he preaches patience. 
I fancy he thinks patience looks well. I kiss 
my darling's pretty cheeks, and I am always 
her loving, foolish, fond little Mamsey.' 

Dolly, expiring with curiosity to hear all 
about the wedding, was disappointed that 
Winifred did not read some portions of this 
letter aloud to her. And she wondered still 
more at the mingled expression of annoyance 
and amusement with which Winifred per- 
used it. 

There was hardly a line in it which did 
not contain a sting ; and the hints about Mark 
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made her positively indignant ; and yet, taken 
as a whole, what a diverting production it 
was ! Mrs. Burton was one of those persons 
with whom nobody, blessed with a sense of 
humour, could feel angry long ; and, though 
beginning to read the letter a second time with 
a frown, Winifred, before she reached the end 
of it, was fain to laugh. 

* It is too bad of Florence not to have 
written. I suppose the wedding was awfully 
nice ?' Dolly in her pet modem jargon 
inquired, encouraged by these signs of good- 
humour. 

'It was as quiet as possible — perhaps on 
account of Uncle Walter,' answered Winifred, 
with a sigh. ' That is a disappointment, isn't 
it, Dolly ? You think a marriage without 
" trimmings " no marriage at all ?' 

' I am not quite so foolish,' replied the 
literal -minded Dolly, with some dignity. *I 
know somebody to whom I would go to be 
married in a hackney cab and a travelling- 
dress.' 
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' Heroic !' commented Winifred, and again 
she laughed. 

Dorothy's perfect frankness about her feel- 
ings never failed to amuse her, probably by its 
contrast with her own proud reserve. 

The absolute self-complacency that never 
doubts of ultimate success is of all ballast 
the surest with which a human soul can 
launch itself upon the troubled sea of life. 
Richard had not shown as yet the faintest 
sign of being in love; nevertheless Dolly 
Dallas would have gone at least the length of 
Traddles, and bought a first instalment of her 
furniture. 

While they were thus talking, a hurried rap 
at the studio door preceded the entrance of 
Mrs. Dallas. 

^ My dears !' said the good little woman, all 
in a flutter, ' have you heard the news ? Dear 
Gerty has actually persuaded Sir John to 
come on to Paris.' 

' Like any bride and bridegroom of the 
times — such centuries off they seem — when 
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the Empire still was!' said Winifred 
gaily. 

The fateful 18th March was yet ten days 
or so in the future, and dwellers in Paris 
were curiously unprophetic of it. But the 
great city was still plunged in the stupor, 
and steeped in the shabbiness left by the first 
siege ; and pleasure-seekers among its visitors 
were rare. 

* She writes from Dover. They will be 
here in less than a week, and only stay three 
days !* Mrs. Dallas added, all excitement. 
Her whole mind was absorbed by the thought 
how best to welcome and most worthily to 
entertain the travellers. And when the event- 
ful day of arrival dawned, Winifred and 
Dorothy were pressed into the service of her 
preparations. 

The former, of course, did not wish to meet 
Sir John ; and went home before the hour 
that he was expected. But late in the even- 
ing, after Martha Freake had gone to bed, 
she sat alone wondering whether she could 
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see Gertrude, and learn something of Mark. 
Presently two visitors were announced to her, 
and Lady Hatherley, accompanied by her 
brother, walked in. 

Winifred sprang up with an exclamation 
of glad surprise. 

' Sir John has retired to bed, knocked up 
by the journey, and Gerty, rather to the poor 
mother's mortification, it must be owned, in- 
sisted upon coming round to you,' hastily 
explained Eichiard. 

Gertrude loosened her cloak, and sank list- 
lessly into a chair. She had hardly responded 
to Winifred's greeting, and looked pale and a 
little sullen. 

'We think that marriage and fine clothes 
have greatly improved Gerty's appearance^' 
politely remarked Dick, at the end of a rather 
embarrassed pause. 

* But not my temper,' said the bride, with 
one of her old scomfiil laughs. * Don't be 
scandalized, Winifred : you show just your old 
air of horrified propriety. Papa and mamma 
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are quite unchanged. They flourish under 
adversity, like the Micawbers. I might think 
I had never left home, if it were not 
for ' 

She stopped abruptly ; put her hand to her 
breast, as though something there oppressed 
her ; and burst into wailing sobs. There was 
no doubt about the genuineness of her emotion 
this time. Winifired, startled, almost frightened, 
knelt down beside her, and took her hands, in 
a concerned effort at soothing. Kichard be- 
gan walking up and down the room. His 
indolent, kindly nature detested scenes. 

' Why the deuce did you marry him ?' he 
asked, almost angrily. 

Gertrude raised her head, her eyes blazing 
through her tears. 

* I was a fool,' she said violently. * Are we 
not a family of fools, branded with ineptitude 
and feilure from our birth? I thought I 
should be an old man's darling; lead him; 
cajole him ; make all our fortunes. Dreams ! 
dreams ! • 
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Involuntarily Winifred rose and stood away 
from her. She was not a Pharisee, but this 
outburst revolted her, stung her honesty. 
Dick, a Dallas to his finger-tips, for all his 
easy good-nature, just shrugged his shoulders, ' 
but in scorn, not in protest 

* I don't see how you are to improve matters, 
Grerty, by these heroics,* he said. * They are 
like your old tricks ! The atmosphere of home 
seems to demoralize you.' 

She stopped sobbing at this; very angry, 
as ever, at being treated with contempt. 

* Of course,' continued her brother com- 
posedly, * Sir John is not exactly a pleasing 
companion. I should say, looking at him 
dispassionately, you understand, that he is 
often an intolerable bore. What with his airs 
and his graces, his beard and his dressing- 
gown, and his essential deadnessj he is not 
more amusing, and he is considerably more 
insupportable, than a galvanized mummy.' 

She threw an angry look at him. 

' I don't conceal from you, Gerty, that I 
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was rather surprised when I heard you were 
going to marry him,' continued Dick lightly. 
* But I appreciated your motives, and I 
thought it was plucky of you. Beggars, and 
beggars with such uncommonly few strokes of 
luck as ourselves, cannot be choosers, you see ; 
and I thought you imderstood the difficulty of 
providing for yourself in any other way. I 
am sorry that you find the thing less agreeable 
than you expected ; but I hope that in time 
you may become quite a model wife.' 

Lady Hatherley gave a harsh laugh ; but 
her mood was evidently turning. While 
Winifi-ed, boiling over ^th speechless indigna- 
tion, felt that it would give her great satis- 
faction to box Dick's ears, the sympathy 
between the brother and the sister's nature 
was gradually asserting itself. 

* You will have many opportunities of being 
useful and kind to him,' went on Dick, with 
undiminished placidity. * I don't care to 
preach, you know; but I think there is a 
certain satisfaction in doing one's duty when 
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it does not cost too much. And, even to take 
a lower point of view — ^he is rich.' 

^ I beheve him to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy/ flashed out Gertrude, with an odd 
kind of triumph. 

Dick stood stock-still, in dismayed amaze- 
ment. 

' You think it is a joke!' cried the sister. 
^ I believe it to be the grimmest fact. His 
son (he is honest at any rate, Winifred) gave 
me a hint of his fears. And besides this, what 
other explanation is there of Sir John's per- 
sistent stinginess ?' continued she, in too angry 
a mood not to speak out freely. 

' Is he stingy ? To be sure, he did make 
me ' 

Dick stopped short in his speech, and re- 
sumed his promenade up and down the room ; 
his expression a very curious one; betraying 
doubt, enlightenment, and annoyance. 

' He would not let me buy the smallest gift 
for any of you, not even for Georgie,' cried 
the bride. 
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With a sudden movement, Dick thrust his 
hand into his breast-pocket. 

' Sir John put this into my hand half an 
hour ago. I wonder what it is. Perhaps a 
cornelian stud?' And with a laugh at his 
own little joke, Dick proceeded to open a small 
oblong packet. 

' Not much stinginess here !' he exclaimed, 
and produced a magnificent ruby scarf-pin. 

Grertrude took it, looked at it, returned it. 

* I don't understand him,' she said ; but her 
tone was unmistakably gratified. 

'And there are your diamonds?' resumed 
Dick. * They don't look like ruin, either.' 
A pause. Then Gertrude said quietly : 

* Winifi*ed is disgusted at us.' 
And indeed, Winifi-ed looked it. 

A dusky red flushed into Richard's dark 
cheeks. He hesitated a moment, then drew 
near to her and held out his hand. 

^ Do not think badly of us, Winifred — dear, 
kind Winifred ! You are almost the only ^e 
friend our graceless ways have left us.' 

VOL. II. 31 
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There was a thrill of very unusual feeling 
in his voice, and the girl thus appealed to 
could do no less than lay her hand in his. 
But she shook her fair head, and answered 
gently : 

* That is always your attitude, Richard : a 
cynical indiflPerence to everything and every- 
body. I am sure you have just as many 
friends as other people, only you don't recog- 
nise them when you see them.' She looked 
up in his face with her sunny smile, and was 
surprised, pained even, at the new earnestness 
of Dick's glance. 

* At any rate, I recognise your goodness,' he 
answered, in a low voice — so low that she 
barely caught the words. 

Grertrude did not hear them at all. 

* It would be much better for you to recog- 
nise goodness in the abstract,' Winifred an- 
swered lightly. ' But there ! we will talk no 
more about ourselves.' 

Lady Hatherley rose. 

' It is getting late, and we must go. Will 
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you come out with me to-morrow, Winifred? 
I want to go to some shops. Yes ? At three, 
then. Good-night, and forget my melodrama. 
I believe it was your austere eyes provoked it 
— ^partly. You looked like Minerva.' 

So saying, with a laugh, Grertrude kissed 
her friend on both cheeks, French fashion, 
and darted into the ante-chamber. Winifred 
lighted them downstairs, and took care to 
avoid Dick's eyes. But she smiled to herself 
afterwards, with a sensation of relief; for she 
felt that he had not looked at her. 

The next day, when Gertrude came to fetch 
Winifred, she had resumed quite her old 
insouciant, slightly mocking air. She made 
no further allusion to Sir John than 
t)ais : 

' I have received orders to get myself one 
or two handsome dresses, he likes me to look 
well; so perhaps I shall be able to squeeze 

out money for some little present for Georgie* 
I did not bring her with me, because she 
would have wanted too much.' 

31—2 
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They went to the Louvre, and made several 
purchases there. 

* ' I have only fifty fi-ancs left after all,' said 
Gerty finally ; ^ but it will be enough to get 
Georgie a porte-bonheur that I saw this morn- 
ing in the Rue de la Paix, and that is sure to 
please her.' 

They set off at a brisk walk under the 
arcade, laughing occasionally at some memory 
of their first girlhood, recalled by the scenes 
around them; and commenting on the new 
aspect of things, so changed since the delusive 
brilliancy of the Empire. 

Suddenly Gertrude uttered an exclamation, 
and stopped short. Equally arrested in his 
progress had been an extremely rakish, fashion- 
able, yet somewhat dilapidated-looking per- 
sonage, who took a cigar fi-om his mouth, and 
said, * Hallo !' very coolly. 

Winifi«ed stared at him in profound astonish- 
ment ; this attracting his attention, he had the 
grace to lift his hat to her. Gertrude, who 
seemed annoyed j but not the least embarrassed, 
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walked with him out of Winifred's hearing, 
and began a rapid, low-toned conversation. 
This lasted several minutes ; Winifred's curi- 
osity the while being considerably exercised. 
Diligently employing her eyes, she arrived at 
the conclusion that the man must be a gentle- 
man, as society understands the word, but was 
now fallen from his * high estate,' and that he 
knew Grertrude well. 

Once during the conversation, Winifred 
noticed that the stranger drew back a step, and 
pursed up his mouth to a whistle of gratified, 
slightly sardonic amazement. Was Grertrude 
telling him of her marriage ? she wondered. 
After this, the man produced a pocket-book, 
and handed his fair acquaintance a card. Ger- 
trude apparently gave him hers in return ; at 
any rate, she gave him something. And then 
they parted — the man with an unceremonious 
nod. Lady Hatherley with a mere turn of her 
classic and haughty profile, that was more 
contemptuous than the curtest dismissal. On 
rejoining Winifred, Gertrude gave her a swift 
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glance, compounded of questioning, a certain 
Bhamefacedness, and an odd sort of triumph. 
Probably, with her usual theatricism, she only 
wanted to be questioned, to have told her 
friend some rigmarole to which her imagina- 
tion, insincerity, and good-nature would have 
contributed in equal shares. But Winifred 
asked no questions, and Grertrude vouchsafed 
no explanation. 

They reached the Place Vend6me at last, 
but Gertrude did not turn in the direction of 
the Rue de la Paix. 

' And Georgie's bangle?' said Winifred. 

^ I shall not trouble about it. Where's the 
use ?' 

^Th^ will you give her something 

else ?' 

^ I shall not give her anything at all. I 
cannot aflford it.' 

Winifred was quite sure, that Gertrude 
would never deprive G^orgie of a present out 
of mere caprice. When her own wants were 
provided for, she was invariably ready to 
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supply other people's. Moreover, the signifi- 
cance of her tone implied, as it was probably 
intended to do, that she had the fifty francs no 
longer. Was that what she had given to the 
mysterious individual ? Winifi'ed could not 
help smiling to herself at the idea of his 
possibly turning out nothing more than a 
gentleman beggar — some Bohemian proteg4 
of Gertrude's, whom she was graciously 
pleased to patronize, and whom she regally 
released from obligations of deference. 

A day or two later, Sir John and his 
bride returned to England, leaving Mrs. 
Dallas highly pleased, if nobody else 
was. 

* Everything turns out for the best,' said 
the good little woman. * I always used to tell 
Mr. Dallas that dear Gerty's wilfiilness was 
superficial. And now you will believe me, I 
suppose, you incredulous man !' 

This with a playful shake of her head at her 
lord. 

* Your arguments, my dear, now, as always, 
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nre irrefragable/ replied Mr. Dallas, with a 
gravity that made Winifred smile, and then 
kiss Mrs. Dallas's gentle face in remorse for 
having smiled* 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE SECBBT DRAWEB. 



J LMSLEIGH called reluctantly on the 
bride — but it called. One or two 
recent acts of munificence on Sir 
John's part, combined with the payment of 
some of the bills, bad rather stilled the vague 
rumours against him; and the announcement 
of an impending series of magnificent dinner- 
parties did the rest. 

* I engaged a cordon bleu when I was in 
Paris : he will be over shortly/ said the knight 
carelessly to Mrs. Bm-ton, who went about 
telling everybody. 

* They are to be more like banquets,' she 
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added to the world. ' Dear Sir John has lately 
been grieved about so many things, that he 
has only given recherche little dinners of 
twelve covers. But these coming entertain- 
ments are not to consist of less than twenty- 
four, and all the beautiful plate is to be 
brought down from London. 

Sir John had formerly been very profuse in 
the exhibition of this beautiful plate; but 
about a year previously, when there had been 
a * burglar scare,' he had sent the more mas- 
sive articles to the safe keeping of his bankers. 

Elmsleigh thought it would be a pity to find 
itself shut out from the dinners, even though 
the new Lady Hatherley was to preside at 
them. Consequently, it called. And Grertrude 
then had it entirely in her own power to turn 
the tide of public feeling in her favour. A 
beautiful young woman, exquisitely dressed, 
and surrounded with everything that wealth 
can give, is more easily snubbed in theory 
than in practice. 

The most uncompromising matrons of Elms- 
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leigh felt the frozen geniality within them 
thaw when they crossed the threshold of the 
splendid drawing-room, where their footfalls 
died away upon costly carpets, and their senses 
reeled amid the fragrance of hothouse plants. 
The smallest sign of graciousness, then, on the 
part of Grertrude would have completed their 
surrender. But she was singularly haughty, 
silent, cold. 

She hated her new life, and not less so the 
people around her, and was full of the bitter- 
ness of revolt. She had expected to get the 
upper hand of everybody, beginning with her 
husband. Instead of that she could find no- 
thing to dominate. 

In some indescribable way, everything 
around her seemed to have a mocking un- 
reality. Partly it might be the disenchant- 
ment of her first married days that had done 
this ; but chiefly it was caused by the strange 
inscrutability of Sir John. He cast upon her 
something of the spell of paralyzed fascination 
which years before he had thrown upon his 
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sister. But while Mary, fiightened, submitted^ 
Gertrude inwardly rebelled. 

The days went on. Gertrude grew pale, 
nervous, miserable. She had no friends, and 
tried to make none. Mark, who might have 
been of some help to her, was now almost 
constantly away. He had taken lodgings in 
London, and only came down to The Limes on 
Saturdays to stay until Monday. He was 
invariably kind to Gertrude; but so pre- 
occupied with thoughts, or possibly anxieties 
of his own, that for a long time he did not 
notice her troubled look. One day, at last, it 
struck him. He was bidding her farewell, and 
as he took her hand she involuntarily raised 
her eyes to his with so despairing a glance 
that he felt a shock of surprise. 

* Are you ill ?' he asked kindly. 

* Li mind, not in body,' answered Gertrude, 
with a wan smile. 

Mark murmured something which sounded 
like ' Poor soul I' and she winced a little at the 
pity, for she had not intended to provoke it. 
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* I have made my bed, and must lie on it,* 
she said, and released her hand vatYi a bitter 
laugh. 

As she turned, she met the watchful glance 
of Mrs. Hatherley. This woman's stealthy 
observation of her never ceased ! It was an- 
other exasperating element in Grertrude's life. 
And Florence was even more insupportable 
than her mother. She was a dull, mechanical 
spy; and reported to Mrs. Hatherley every- 
thing that Grertrude did, from what she wore 
to what she ate ; from the letters she received, 
to the walks she took abroad ; from the flowers 
that she tended, to the hours wearily consumed 
by her in the library with Sir John. 

One evening Grertrude went abruptly to her 
husband. Though fiill of a purpose of her 
own, her quick glance noted the sudden stealthy 
way in which, on her entrance, he thrust a 
bundle of papers into a drawer of the bureau 
by which he was standing. But she asked no 
questions : what were his affairs to her ? 

' I wish/ she said, ' that you would get rid 
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of Mrs. Hatherley or Florence. Their presence 
is unbearable to me/ 

She did not make the request very gra- 
ciously ; but it was simply wrung from her by 
her irritation. If it were granted— good ; but 
she would not plead for it 

* Nobody would be better pleased to get rid 
of them than 1/ answered Sir John, with un- 
usual promptitude. 

' Then why have you kept them here so 
long ?' returned his wife. 

* For the reasons which generally lead one 
to be patient under burdens — a great deal of 
pity, mixed with some Uttle duty.' 

This answer was received by Gertrude with 

inward contempt. She did not believe a word 

of it. 

After a pause, she said with some irony : 
*I presume your second reason — duty — 

would be satisfied by maintaining them 

away ?' 

* Maintaining them ? Well, I suppose so,' 
Sir John replied slowly. 
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He put his fingers together, and scrutinized 
their tips, as though seeking in them some in- 
formation. 

They were interrupted by the entrance ot 
Mark. It was Saturday, and he had arrived 
by the seven o'clock train. He looked un- 
usually grave even for him, and greeted them 
absently, at the same time glancing at Grer- 
trude rather as though her presence were in his 
way. 

* Mark,* began his father, still with that new 
briskness, ' Gertrude was just speaking to me 
on a very important subject — one, indeed, 
which I have long debated with myself. She 
thinks it is quite time we were relieved of the 
burden of your aunt and cousin.* 

* Of their presence^^ corrected Lady Ha- 
therley. 

Mark made no immediate answer. He had 
turned quickly to look towards the door, 
which was ajar and creaking oddly. Another 
creak, and a decided, slight movement, like 
that of a curtain gently stirred by the wind. 
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Mark strode forward, an angry frown on his 
brow, and threw the door back. This unex- 
pectedly revealed Flossie in a new and very 
pretty dinner - dress, with an expression 
suddenly changing from rapt attention to 
piteousness. 

< I — I — just want a book/ she stammered. 

' You are not likely to find it on the outside 
of the door/ said Mark, with careless courtesy. 
' Won't you step in ?' 

* I think Florence pursues a good number of 
studies in that coign of vantage,' remarked 
Gertrude. 

' While you are about it, you might learn 
how to make door-mats. Even that is a 
respectable industry,' followed up Sir John, 
unpleasantly humorous. 

Flossie, needless to say, was already drowned 
in tears ; and Mark, as inevitably vanquished, 
felt angry with himself for having exposed 
her. But he knew her tricks of old ; they had 
always annoyed him ; and to-day he was in no 
mood to submit to needless annoyance. 
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* Take what you want and run away/ he 
said, with rough good-nature. 

Flossie hastily seized upon a Greek lexicon, 
and, unmindful of Mark's amused smile, dashed 
with this useful prize from the room. 

' Gertrude wants me to turn them out ; and 
I think she is right,' pursued Sir John to his 
son. 

*You mistake me,' interposed his wife 
coldly. ' I want you to maintain them under 
some other roof than this.' 

' I don't see why Florence should not be 
made to work,' said he. * If she became a 
daily teacher, now that Dorothy is away, she 
might support herself and her mother also.' 

* Good heavens ! What could she teach ? 
exclaimed Mark. Every one of the trio knew 

what a dunce she was. 

^I have done enough for them,' Sir John 
resumed doggedly. 

' You have done so much, sir, that it seems 
to me you are bound to do to the end,* 
answered his son. 

VOL. II. 32 
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* I will trouble you not to lecture/ retorted 
Sir John. ' A little more and I will turn 
Mrs. Hatherley and her daughter adrift this 
very night.' 

' Not to please me, then/ said Grertrude, 
rising. *I withdraw my request. I would 
fer rather endure any spying and any insult 
than that your son should be pained by an act 
of injustice committed in my name.' 

* You are suddenly become very tender of 
your stepson's feelings, madam,' snarled her 
husband. 

^Not so,' she answered. 'I am only 
grateful to him for having restored to me 
my faith in human nature.' 

Then feeling how melodramatic this must 
sound to the cold, self-contained, reserved 
Mark, she quitted the room. 

Sir John sardonically observed that she was 
always in heroics. Mark made no reply, for 
his mind was ftill of facts which he had come 
to communicate to his father. 

That evening there was to be a dinner- 
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party at The Limes. Not, indeed, one of the 
large banquets announced by Mrs. Burton 
—only twelve people in all. 

The guests were politely concerned on 
arriving to be told that Sir John was very 
unwell. Just as he had finished dressing for 
dinner he had been seized in the usual way, 
and was even now Toeing treated with smell* 
ing salts and brandy in his bedroom. Never- 
theless he was rallying ; and his fi-iends were 
only entreated to have a little kind patience. 
So they waited, endeavouring with indiflfer- 
ent success to forget their hunger in looking 
at photographs, and entertained by Mrs. 
Hatherley, whose absent air w^as put down 
to anxiety, while Flossie had reddened eye 
lids. Presently Mark came in, very pale 
and a little stem ; announcing, however, that 
his father was better. 

And then, five minutes later, the folding- 
doors were flung back, and Sir John, wax- 
like, rather feeble, but picturesque, patient, 
and benign, advanced slowly on the arm of 

32—2 
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his beautiful and haughty-looking young 
wife. He was full of courteous excuses, of 
noblie endurance, and waived away all 
inquiries with the stoic observation that 
the first thing now to be done was to dine. 
He exchanged Gertrude's arm for that of a 
stout dowager, and remarked as he led her to- 
wards the dining-room, that, like Charles II., 
he ought to apologize for being so long in 
dying. 

* Goodness, Sir John ! but you are already 
better,' exclaimed the worthy dame. 

' Mine is a mere death-in-life. Pain is 
consuming me by inches.* 

The dowager felt embarrassed, and, as she 
afterwards averred, for the first two courses 
and an entree^ ate no more than a bird. 

'In which case,' somebody remarked, 'the 
bird she must have meant was a cormorant.' 

Sir John had never been more transcendental 
than on this occasion. He was apparently 
racked by pain, and made everybody uncom- 
fortable who looked at him ; he persisted in 
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talking, and his utterances were formed with 
a fastidious and lofty morality; but he was 
not exactly amusing. Mark scarcely opened 
his lips, and Gertrude looked a trifle more 
bored than usual. Nevertheless the guests 
were satisfied, for they were right-royally 
fed. 

May, that terrible May of 1871, was draw- 
ing to its close; and the talk inevitably 
turned on burning Paris. Much sympathy 
was expressed with Lady and Mrs. Hatherley, 
who had relatives there ; but the former care- 
lessly said that they had received telegrams 
which set their minds at ease. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, the con^ 
versation went droning along; the weary wheel 
of platitude turning, turning ; only stayed 
occasionally when some young lady mildly 
warbled a ditty; and red-faced old gentlemen 
beat the measure, all out of time, with their 
forefingers, and reflected upon the excellence of 
the lately-imbibed champagne. 

All at once Sir Johii fainted again; at least, 
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he turned pale, put his hand to his heart, and 
dropped his head. Then followed a gradual 
melting away of the guests, secretly glad to 
get off, and secretly gladder to think that this 
time the dinner had been eaten. And when 
the house was clear of strangers, Sir John 
recovered, and with a promptitude which to 
a suspicious mind might have been sug- 
gestive. 

For now as he rose and announced that he 
was going at once to bed, he did not look so 
much ill as anxious. At least, so it struck 
Gertrude, who was watching him. His eyes 
had a new expression — sullen, hunted — and 
his manner was almost savage, as he re- 
quested that some brandy might be given to 
him. 

It was brought, and water with it. Sir 
John poured out a wineglassful, and then, 
to the astonishment of everybody, he drained 
it neat. No one had ever seen him do such a 
thing before ; for he was singularly temperate. 
After this he turned away without saying 
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* Good-night ;' slowly, but steadily, mounted 
the stairs to his dressing-room alone, and 
locked himself in. 

Grertrude was about to follow his example, 
when she was confronted by the respectftd 
figure of the butler. 

* If you please, my lady, this letter arrived 
by the evening post, but in the confusion 
before dinner about Sir John's illness, Parkins 
forgot to give it to you/ 

Fresh food, this, for observation on the part 
of Mrs. Hatherley and Flossie. They both 
strained their eyes diligently ; and were pre* 
sently elated by seeing the envelope slip 
unnoticed from Grertrude's grasp, and flutter 
along the folds of her dress to the floor. 
Flossie, under pretence of shutting the win- 
dow, rose, and dexterously kicked the paper 
under a table, Grertrude meanwhile being so 
absorbed in the letter as to be unconscious of 
all movement. On concluding, she looked 
about for the envelope, Flossie very officiously 
helping her ; so officiously, indeed, that Grer- 
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trude lost patience with her fussiness, and 
exclaimed : 

* Oh ! it's no matter/ wished her a curt 
^Good-night/ and in her turn disappeared 
upstairs. 

She had hardly vanished through the draw- 
ing-room door, when Flossie furtively, but 
triumphantly, exhibited the captured envelope. 
But the servants coming in to put out the 
lights and shut up, Mrs. Hatherley made her a 
sign to be careful, and only allowed her to 
speak when in the haven of her bedroom. 
Then, indeed, was the innocent-looking cover 
produced and eagerly scrutinized. 

' The post-mark is Harwich,' said Florence. 
* Whom can she know there ?' 

'And the handwriting is a man's,' added 
Mrs. Hatherley. * Whose can it be ?' 

The envelope, however, furnished no fuller 
information, nor suggestion for further com- 
inent. 

But hatred is imaginative and eloquent ; and 
the two women consequently found so much to 
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say that it was long past midnight before they 
separated. Flossie's door having accidentally 
remained ajar, Mrs. Hatherley passed through 
it without any noise, for the hour was late. 
What was it then that made her pause on the 
threshold, peer cautiously, with bated breath, 
for a moment, then slip out stealthily, without 
even a word to her child ? Through the dark- 
ness of the corridor a light had flashed, the 
light of a lamp held by Gertrude. Very 
softly and carefiiUy Lady Hatherley had 
stepped out of her own bedroom-door, and 
now was gliding, white and spectre-like, 
down the broad, silent, and shadow-T\Tapt 
staircase. 

Not less quietly, not less ghost-like, did 
Mrs. Hatherley follow her. With a beating 
heart, however, for might she not at any 
moment be discovered ? It reaiUy was a 
perilous undertaking, for the staircase had no 
convenient nooks, or dark tm-nings, where the 
pursuer might flatten herself against the wall 
and be invisible to the eyes of the pursued. 
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It made the fourth side of the wide quadrangle, 
surrounded on the other three with a corridor, 
into which all the bed-chambers and other 
rooms of the first-floor opened. At a certain 
point it merged momentarily into a wide land- 
ing, and then struck downwards in one 
straight, broad flight. 

Gertrude, swift and white as a dove, has 
reached the landing, and flashed, phantom-like, 
past the tall mirror let into the wall there, 
Mrs. Hatherley, noiseless as a dream in her 
shoes of felt, grey in her wraps as the shade of 
a Mar, has followed, and in her turn been 
transiently, but more indistinctly, reflected in 
the glass. The landing creaks beneath her 
tread ; she cowers breathless ; and Gertrude, 
her foot on the lowest step, half turns to 
look. 

At this moment a door on the ground -floor 
flies open with a crash, and Mrs. Hatherley's 
nerves are so excited that she has much ado 
not to shriek. It was, however, 'the wind 
and nothing more ;' although it has done her 
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one good turn, for it has blown out the lamp 
held aloft by Lady Hatherley, and plunged all 
things in darkness. Gertrude utters a low- 
toned exclamation of annoyance ; the elder 
woman stops short, holding her breath and 
side, fearful lest her heart-beats should betray 
her. Gertrude listens apparently for a mo- 
ment, then gropes her way along the hall. 
She has remembered that on the library-table 
are matches, and the library is her destination. 
She leaves the door open, so that the starlight, 
faintly shining through one or two windows in 
the corridor above, may guide her a little, and 
searches warily for the matches. Unperceived 
by her, Mrs. Hatherley has also slipped into 
the library, and is even now crouching in the 
fiiendly shade of a deep bookcase. As G«r* 
trude has her back to her, she counts on 
escape from detection. Lady Hatherley has 
found the matches, and strikes one ; then 
endeavours to relight the lamp ; but the 
chimney is too hot ; it bums her delicate 
fingers, and she desists from the attempt. She 
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finds a taper, set in a little brass candlestick, 
and lights that. Then she turns, surveys the 
room with the help of this flickering, tiny 
flame; approaches the door, closes, and 
locks it. 

That was the worst moment of all for the 
watcher. She stood squeezing herself into 
nothing against the side of the bookcase ; 
hardly daring for an instant even to shoot 
out her slender head, and white, tense 
fiice, set with two burning eyes, that gleamed 
like a wild-cat's in the shadow of forest 
leaves. 

The next thing Gertrude did was to pro- 
duce a jingling bunch. of keys ; Sir John's 
keys evidently, for she walked to the bureau 
and unlocked it. 

Mrs. Hatherley's blood ran cold at sight of 
the audacity. And how could she have 
obtained possession of the keys ? It was 
known that her husband — ever since the' 
loss of the Psalter especially — always slept 
with them under his pillow. Through the 
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Creole's excited brain galloped all kinds of 
fantastic ideas. Perhaps this vile young 
woman had drugged Sir John : or even — 
poisoned him ? Oh, if she had ! Mrs. Hather- 
ley very nearly put her hands together — to 
petition some unknown power of darkness for 
such a consummation, so strong in her at this 
moment was hatred, so deadened was civilized 
conscience. 

Gertrude, meanwhile, all unconscious of 
the Witch's Sabbath Dance of unnameable 
thoughts whirling madly within twenty paces 
of her; was quietly, but not slowly, turning 
over Sir John's most secret papers. Clearly 
she was looking for something, which as 
clearly she could not find. 

Every now and again she gave a weary 
sigh of disappointment ; more often it was a 
Jittle exclamation, apparently of surprised 
dismay. She seemed to be making a series of 
discoveries. What could they be ? Mrs. 
Hatherley's thin fingers clenched themselves 
involuntarily, and tugged at the folds of her 
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dressing-gown in a very excess of nervous 
impatience. If she could but know the 
secret — ^know it also to be damning to her 
rival — then spring upon her, and wrest it 
from her, and expose her! But, no. She 
must wait and watch, and have patience, 
when patience there was none in her soul. 
She must grow every moment more numbed 
with cold and sicken with hope deferred, while 
the library clock ticked the minutes with a 
maddening calm, and the chilliness of the 
coming dawn crept slowly through the silent 
house. 

All at once Gertrude took to tapping the 
inside of the bureau, and shaking, one after 
another, its numberless little drawers. Every 
instant she repeated this surprising manoeuvre 
with more and more determination, as of 
a person waxing imendurably impatient. 
Another shake — another tap. Mrs. Hather- 
ley's feet took to dancing of their own accord, 
and she had great work to keep down the 
gurgle of excitement that would come up in 
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her throat, and threaten to choke if not to 
betray her. 

Then suddenly, just as she thought she 
must suffocate, she heard Gertrude give a cry 
of exultation, hastily extract a bundle of 
papers, and hold them to the light. Pre- 
sently, to Mrs. Hatherley's indignation, she 
separated one paper from the rest, and 
pocketed it. Then she fell to perusing 
another ; but hardly had she begun, when a 
second exclamation was wrung from her, this 
time of amazement. Apparently she could 
not believe her eyes ; for, holding the paper 
away from her and close against the now djring 
flame of the spent taper, she began to read it a 
second time. 

And by this time Mrs. Hatherley, noise- 
lessly emerging, cautiously gliding along the 
thick carpet, had crept up close behind her — 
closer— closer ; and now, stretching out her 
eager head, was reading, unnoticed, over her 
shoulder. Then, as she, too, grasped the 
written meaning, she, too, gave a shout of 
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triumph; and as Gertrude, startled, turned 
upon her, the taper flared up in one con- 
cluding splutter and went out. The creole 
seized her enemy's wrist, and with it the 
paper; and in the darkness began a crazy 
struggle. 

* Let me go !' raved Gertrude, panting. 
* Are you mad T 

' Mad T cried Mrs. Hatherley. ^ Yes ; mad 
with joy — ^mad with triumph ! My boy — my 
boy! Ahr 

This final shriek was wrung from her by 
Gertrude's escape. 

With one strenuous eflbrt, the latter freed 
herself; brought down, with compromising 
noise, two chairs and a heap of books ; was 
again half-caught, again eluded the out- 
stretched hands ; and, groping wildly for the 
door, unlocked it and rushed out. Rushed, 
but not unpursued ; for Mrs. Hatherley, 
shedding shawls as she went, was on her 
traces. And not undiscovered; for as she 
burst into the hall, two lamps simultaneously 
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illumined the scene, and Mark, in his dressing- 
gown, appeared from the upper regions, while 
the butler, in his shirt- sleeves, emerged from 
the lower. 
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CHAPTER X; 

MRS. HATHERLEy's REVENGE. 

SIR JOHN HATHERLEY'S butler 
slept just under the library ; Mark 
Hatherley juat above it. The 
latter had been sitting up writing ; the former 
was roused by the first noise of struggle in 
the library. He had risen in haste, when the 
crash further alarmed him. It also startled 
Mark. Both had seized a light. One 
ascended ; the other descended ; and now, 
profoundly astonished, both stood confront- 
ing the two frantic women. 

' What on earth is the matter ?' inquired 
Mark. 
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Gertrude, as pale as a sheet with anger, 
shrugged her shoulders scornfully, and re- 
mained silent, 

' Look !' raved Mrs. Hatherley. * The re- 
ceipt — ^for the Psalter — Richard Dallas — ^my 
Willie innocent ! Lady Hatherley, I ' 

She stopped, fairly choked with fury and 
asthma. She could speak no more, but with 
outstretched, shaking hands, with blazing eyes, 
and quivering form, still stood mutely de- 
nouncmg. 

' May I see T said Mark quietly, and ap- 
proached Lady Hatherley. 

She still held the paper crushed in her hand ; 
but now, at his request, relinquished it. He 
held it up to the light and read it, surprise not 
unmixed with sternness slowly gathering over 
his features as he did so. 

* Will you come into the library ?' he said 
briefly. ' You also. Aunt Laura. Rawlins, 
I think you need not wait.' 

And Rawlins retired, as impassive as though 
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he had been destiny incorporate, instead of a 
mere amazed spectator of it. 

Mark led the way into the library, and in- 
stalled himself in an armchair. 

' And now, will you explain what all this 
means ?' he said quietly. 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Hatherley started 
off instantaneously upon a rambling, excited 
statement of how she had followed Gertrude 
downstairs, watched her proceedings at the 
bureau, and pounced upon her finally in the 
moment of her finding the receipt. 

' My Willie was calumniated to shield the 
guilty. The receipt mentions Richard Dallas ; 
therefore, the Psalter was sold by him. He 
was not the thief, but the thief's accomplice. 
He doubtless divided the spoils ; and the 
instigator of his deed stands there' 

And she almost cast herself anew upon 
Gertrude. But Mark took her firmly by the 
two wrists and forced her quietly into a 
seat. 

' Before making such statements. Aunt 
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Laura, you should be prepared with proofs/ 
he said, with stern rebuke. 

'Proofs?' shrieked Mrs. Hatherley. 'The 
proof lies in that paper. No doubt one day 
her husband, or somebody else, surprised her 
with the receipt in her hand ; she thrust it into 
the bureau, and now, like a thief in the 
night, has crept down to regain possession 

of it.' 

» 

Then, for the first time Grertrude broke 
silence. 

' I found the receipt by accident in a secret 
drawer of which I had never before discovered 
the existence. I was dumbfounded when I 
saw it.' 

She spoke with contemptuous calm, and 
pointed towards the open bureau. Mark 
turned to look at it. There, indeed, gaped a 
small receptacle which was as new to him as 
to anybody. 

' Do you not think it much more likely 
that my father himself put the receipt in that 
hiding-place ? Very probably he alone knew 
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of such a drawer/ he said, still quietly ad- 
dressing his aunt. ' 

' Then he had discovered the theft and 
sought to shield her/ panted Mrs. Hatherley. 

She was exasperated at Mark's calm. 
Could he also intend to take part with the 
enemy ? Was her prey after all to escape 
her? At the bare idea she began to sob 
hysterically. Mark rose to put an end to the 
scene. He did not understand the aflFair of 
the receipt, nor very earnestly wish to under- 
stand it. He had many vague floating 
suspicions, but one recurred more frequently 
and grew every moment more coherent than 
all the rest. In any case, however, the busi- 
ness concerned his father more than himself, 
and he wished to have as little to do with it 
as possible. When Mrs. Hatherley saw him 
deliberately locking up the bureau and pre- 
paring to depart, her angry consternation 
knew no bounds. Was nothing to, be done 
to that woman, standing there in her insolent 
calm and galling beauty ? Were no questions 
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to be asked of her; no humiliation appor- 
tioned ; no punishment inflicted? Half goaded 
to madness, she turned upon her savagely. 

' You do not speak because you dare not/ 
she cried. ' If you were one whit less 
cunning or less shameless, you would seek by 
some falsehood to explain your presence here 
to-night.' 

* I came to seek for a paper/ answered 
Gertrude haughtily. * Not the one you think, 
for I did not know of its existence. I 
waited till my husband was asleep, and ab- 
stracted the keys from beneath his pillow. I 
shall explain nothing ; extenuate nothing ; far 
less shall I deny. My act was mean — ^it was 
not criminal. You may blazon it for your 
satisfaction over Elmsleigh to-morrow.' 

And with one parting, defiant glance, she 
swept from the room. 

' When I think ' began Mrs. Hather- 

ley. 

* Think nothing,' Mark interrupted curtly. 
* I am going back to my room. I do not 
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know what you intend to do, Aunt Laura, 
but I should advise you to follow my ex- 
ample.' 

He paused for an instant ; but as no answer 
came from her petrified lips, he coolly de- 
posited the lamp upon the table for her, and 
wended his own way upstairs through the first 
faint glimmer of the dawn, 

Mrs. Hatherley stood rooted to the ground. 
Then as all her disappointment, all her 
baffled rage, her foiled revenge, her useless 
craft and wasted patience swept over her \ix a 
flood of recollection, she clasped her hands 
above her head and sent a cry into the 
lonely stillness that was like the shriek of 
some wild, woimded animal. She staggered 
backwards, clutched vainly at the table for 
support, and fell in a heap to the ground. 
There the excellent Rawlins, fated to have little 
slumber that night, found her in a profound 
faint. And thence, thinking that Pandemo- 
nium was let loose upon the family, he con- 
yeyed her to her bedroom, and summoned a 
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maid to her assistance. Florence was also 
roused; Mark got little more rest; a doctor 
was sent for, and the whole household was 
soon astir. 

Only Sir John still slept on, until at last 
his stertorous breathing drew the attention 
of his startled wife. Then Dr. Hervey was 
summoned from Mrs. Hatherley's bedside and 
brought into the room. 

And when all Elmsleigh sat down to 
breakfast that morning, it was regaled through 
the newspapers with one piece of news, and 
through the peripatetic baker and butcher 
boys with another. The first was that the 
Aztec Mine Company had fraudulently col- 
lapsed. The other was that Sir John Hather- 
ley had had a paralytic seizure in the night, and 
was not going to recover. 

This, however, turned out to be a mis- 
take. A seizure he had indeed had, but not 
a severe one. In fact, his consciousness soon 
returned, and he did the greatest honour to 
Dr. Hervey's remedies. But he was ordered 
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unbroken quiet, and lay in a darkened 
chamber throughout the long hours of the 
da} : while in the city maddened speculators 
were cursing his name, and the women and 
children whom he had ruined were staring 
hunger in the face. 

For the next two or three days, all the 
brunt of the disaster and all the shame of it 
fell upon Mark. He went about, very stem 
and pale ; seeking counsel from few and 
comfort from none. They were very bitter 
hours for him ; but since the blow was inevit- 
able he was relieved that it had fallen. And 
some small solace he found in the reflection 
that his hands at last were free to act as he 
thought fittest. 

Late in the afternoon of the day follow- 
ing the eventful night, Gertrude met Mark in 
the corridor. For more than twelve hours 
they had hardly exchanged a word, but now 
she stopped him. 

' I telegraphed this morning to my brother, 
Richard Dallas, to ask for an explanation of 
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that receipt,' she said. * I have had no ansAver, 
I suppose it will come soon/ 

^ I dare say it will/ Mark answered kindly 
rather than otherwise, for he was struck with 
her pallor and exhausted air. 

* I had nothing to do with the missing 
Psalter,' Lady Hatherley added, after a 
pause. 

After all, it was this which she most 
wished to say to him, for her pride had been 
humiliated by his discovery of her clandes- 
tine visit to the library, and from unjust 
suspicion she at least wished to free herself 
in his eyes. 

' I never thought you had anything to do 
with it/ Mark replied gravely. *Have you 
heard the news ? Do you know that if my 
father is not ruined, he should be ?' 

' I am almost glad,' said Gertrude. 

' Glad ? 

' Yes, glad. Some things which look like 
punishment come as a release from bondage, 
you know,' she answered quietly; then, 
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almost before he knew it, had left his 
side. 

She was truer, perhaps, in these moments 
than she had ever been in all her life. What 
was most womanly in her was touched by 
Sir John's helpless condition ; what was 
most practical was called forth by the need of 
tending him. Moreover, her brain, ever 
busy, had already outstripped the sordid pre- 
sent, and was hastening towards the changed 
life beyond. She would quit Elmsleigh and 
the people who irritated and bored her. And 
though there might be discomfort to endure, 
it would be discomfort mixed with novelty ; 
and to Gertrude it always seemed as though 
change were the one thing necessary for freeing 
her imprisoned spuit. 

Meanwhile rumour was extremely busy 
with her name. Mrs. Hatherley had not 
been silent ; and the butler, though grave as 
a court chamberlain upstairs, had not been 
able to resist the temptation of taking his 
fellow-servants into his confidence. Mrs. 
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Hatherley had never been above such small 
arts as ingratiate domestics, and she was far 
more popular in the servants' -hall than the 
disdainful young mistress. Public opinion, 
with its queer logic, thought much less ill 
of her for sp3ring at Gertrude's actions, than 
with Gertrude for rummaging among her 
husband's drawers. A garbled account of 
the scene in the library, mixed with a still 
more imperfect report of some letter addressed 
to Lady Hatherley, got abroad, and, while 
blackening Gertrude, it exalted Mrs. Hatherley. 
The latter and Florence found themselves 
almost as popular as in the halcyon days suc- 
ceeding the news of Sir John's engagement. 
Day after day they set out upon a sociable 
round of visits ; and wherever they appeared 
were welcome. Most fervent among their 
partisans was Mrs. Burton. 

' When I think,' said that virtuous and per- 
spicacious lady, ' when I think of how I ever 
mistrusted Sir John, I am really almost 
tempted to pronounce myself inspired.' 
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' We are fortunate in the possession in our 
midst of so much infallibility/ remarked 
some one ; but it was only a brute of a man. 

* I am not clever,' continued Mrs. Burton ; 
* and I have often regretted it ; although I 
must own that with the present dreadful 
notions prevailing among intellectual people 
everywhere, I feel inclined to place the heart 
above the head. But as I was sapng, I am 
not clever.' 

' La r cried Flossie. ' When you first came 
here, you said there was not a creature fit to 
exchange an idea with.' 

' You sweet, impextinent pet/ replied Mrs. 
Burton fondly. ' 1 think you must have mis- 
understood me. One of the reasons why I 
finally made up my mind to separate fi-om my 
darling daughter and marry Mr. Burton was, 
because I felt that, with my deficiencies, the 
thing I was best fitted for was parish work. 
There I could be guided and instructed. 
There, working under a superior intellect, I 
could be iLsefulJ 
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It is to be presumed that the idea of Mr. 
Burton's superior intellect was so new as to 
strike everybody dumb with surprise. For 
after looking sweetly round the circle for an 
answer and receiving none, Mrs. Burton con- 
tinued : 

* No. I have few gifts. We cannot all be 
talented ; and talent is often a snare. But if 
there be one thing in which I think I may 
claim some small power, it is in the divination 
of character. Even this I should hardly ven- 
ture to say of myself, only that I have been 
sometimes told it/ 

* I shouldn't have said you were penetrating,* 
drawled Mrs. Hatherley, with her best air of 
stupidity. 

' No ?' said Mrs. Burton, and put her 
golden head on one side, like a bird con- 
templating a worm. * No ? That is what Mr. 
Burton often says. I look so innocent, he 
tells me. But you must all take care ; I am 
deeper than I seem. And from the very first 
moment I saw through Sir John — through 
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him. and through that shameless girl, Gertrude 
Dallas.' 

Mrs. Burton was fortunate in her subject. 
Gertrude was now so thoroughly detested 
that people were anxious to abuse her. And 
this anxiety left nobody leisure to be critical. 
Consequently Mrs. Burton's statements about 
her own insight passed unchallenged, and the 
tide of gossip flowed on. 

While Elmsleigh talked, and Sir John grew 
slowly better, and the law wove its toils about 
him, and even sent down its agents to The 
Limes, there to await his recovery, Mark was 
making one discovery after another. To the 
proud young man, a little stem hitherto in 
his own unstained integrity, such disgrace as 
awaited him, and even now made itself ap- 
parent in his father's ruin, was hard enough to 
bear. But what rendered the burden of it 
almost intolerable, was to find how deliberately 
planned and steadily carried out had been Sir 
John's deception of his family and the world. 
And the meanness of the modes employed by 
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him was only equalled by the sordidness of 
the ends pursued. 

^ To play with loaded dice for such a stake !' 
was often Mark's reflection, on finding that 
constantly Sir John had sacrificed some 
scheme of financial success to the paltry 
theatricism of his social life. He had made 
one or two good coups — had one or two 
strokes of luck, and for a certain number of 
years had been rich indeed. But a corroding 
spirit of indolence was in him, wid an empty 
vanity that made him cling to shows and gew- 
gaws. In a word, he had one of the natures 
which a public admiration intoxicates, without 
the energy to play even momentarily an 
exalted part. Ever3rthing about him, as 
Mark bit by bit discovered, was tinsel, sham, 
pretence. To stay the increasing clamour of 
his creditors, and blind the world to the final 
proof of his insolvency, there had been no 
craft which he had not resorted to. The very 
money for his marriage he had obtained by the 
secret sale of his plate ; and the diamonds — 
VOL. II. 34 
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the famous diamonds — which he had bestowed 
upon his bride were paste ! A masquerade, so 
prolonged and so imworthy, propped up by 
such devices and maintained with a persever- 
ance so insane, would have been ludicrous, 
if for Mark it had not been tragical. 

'Your diamonds are false/ said Mark to 
Gertrude, on returning the parure after having 
borrowed it to test them. 

Her eyes flashed with anger for a second. 
To know herself deluded even here was 
bitter. 

' If they had been genuine, I should have 
asked you to surrender them,' continued Mark, 
in a low tone. ^ They were bought at a time 
when all my father's money was due to those 
who had trusted him.' 

He had trained himself to say these things 
calmly, but even yet a change in his voice 
showed how much the calmness cost him. 

Grertrude was touched. She hesitated for a 
moment, the cynicism of years struggling in 
her with one of her impulses of generosity. 
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Then, suddenly she snatched the rings from 
her fingers, the diamonds fi-om her ears, and 
cast them in a glittering little heap on 
the table. These at least were real ; it had 
been one of Sir John's devices to take care of 
that. 

* Please sell them,' she said, * and give the 
money to whom you please. It won't be 
much, but it is all I have.' 

And before, surprised and a little pleased, he 
could find words to reject her sacrifice, she 
hastily left the room. 

* Dear me !' said Mrs. Hatherley, meeting 
Gertrude five minutes later in the corridor. 
* What have you done with your earrings ? And 
your rings, too ?' 

* I have given them away,' said Gertrude 
contemptuously. 

' Given them away. Nonsense!' 
Mrs. Hatherley looked extremely incredu- 
lous. 

* It is quite true, I assure you,' retorted 
Lady Hatherley insolently. ' I generally tell 
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you the truth. There are people who are not 
worth the intellectual effort implied in a 
plausible lie.' 

Gertrude's tongue was a scorpion-whip in 
these days to Mrs. Hatherley. She did not 
often speak to her; but when she did, every 
word cut like a lash. The creole quivered 
with mortification as much as resentment. 

' Your brother has never answered your 
telegram, I believe?' she called after her 
enemy, by way of a Parthian shot. 

Gertrude merely shrugged her shoulders 
and went on her way. It was quite true that 
Dick had not telegraphed, although her own 
message had been sent two days ago. The 
explanation of the sold Psalter had become so 
obvious since, that she had hardly reflected on 
her brother's silence; but now she came to 
think of it, she did find it strange, and she 
resolved to write to Paris on the morrow. 




CHAPTER XI. 



IN THE WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. 



KBOUT half an hour later on the same 
afternoon, Flossie, her email bright 
eyes, like black beads, sparkling 
with excitement, bounded ujwtairs, and burst 
panting into her mother's room. 

' I thought I should never be released. He 
is only just gone,' she said, graphically but 
incoherently, and subsided into the nearest 
chair. 

* Released ? From where ? Who is only just 
gone?' asked Mrs. Hatherley with impatience. 
' Her visitor.' 
The personal and possessive pronouns; 
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anonymously used by the widow and her 
daughter, invariably meant Grertrude. 

* Has she had a visitor?' 
Flossie nodded portentously. 

* A man, mamma ! The man from Harwich/ 
*0 ^h!' If Harwich had been Broad- 
moor, Mrs. Hatherley could not have looked 
more scandalized — or gratified. ' How do 
you know, Flossie?' 

At this point Flossie showed some slight 
signs of embarrassment. 

' Well, you see,' she began slowly, ' I — I 
chanced to see him come. I was going into 
the garden — so — and of course I went. And 
I wanted to look at the Gloire de Dijon under 
the library window.' 

Here she paused. She was nothing but a 
little spy; and she knew it, and her mother 
knew it. But though education had not sup- 
pressed her natural proclivities, it had made 
her the least bit in the world ashamed of them. 

'I see,' said Mrs. Hatherley carelessly. 
* And I suppose the window was open?' 
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' Yes. And so of course I could not help 
hearing a little' 

' Of course not.' 

Mrs. Hatherley's feet began to beat a small 
tattoo of impatience. 

' But I did not hear much/ continued Flossie, 
and looked this time, to do her justice, very 
frankly aggrieved. ' Only a few words.' 

' And what were they ?' 

' He said: " Look here, Gerty, you know I 
mast have money. The journey from Harwich 
cleared me out. Can't you sell something — or 
give me even a ring ?" ' 

' Go on.' 

Mrs. Hatherley was sitting bolt upright now, 
from sheer excess of eagerness. 

' That was all,' said Flossie dolorously. 
' She came and shut the window. I had only 
just time to hide myself; otherwise she would 
have said I was listening — spiteful thing !' 

' Florence,' exclaimed her mother impres- 
sively, ' the depth of depravity in that woman 
is a thing I never could have believed had I 
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not seen it.' She paused, and looked so 
solemnly into Flossie's eyes, that she brought 
tears of terrified excitement into them. ' Do 
you know what she has done?' 

' Oh, what?' Flossie nearly screamed. Had 
Gertrude murdered the man fi-om Harwich and 
concealed his body beneath the library sofa? 

' She has given him all her jewels,' replied 
Mrs. Hatherley, in a deep tone. ' I chance to 
know it.' 

* Oh, my gracious !' exclaimed Flossie. 

Now, this conclusion of Mrs. Hatherley's 
was really gratuitous, inasmuch as the inter- 
view in the library had obviously taken place 
after her own with Grertrude in the corridor. 
B lit to what conclusions will not the nimble 
female mind jump, when edged on by suspicion 
and inspired by spite? Mrs. Hatherley, ever 
since that delirious night in the library, had 
been sufiering from pressure on the brain. 
Her jaundiced mind made her loftily disdainful 
of such futile particulars as dates and places. 
She had wanted to know why Gertrude had 
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given away her trinkets. She had found a 
plausible explanation. It did not fit. But that 
was no matter. It was an explanation all 
the same, and a compromising one to the 
enemy. 

That night when Grertrude went in as usual 
to see Sir John, she was struck with the 
change in him. He looked older, feebler, and 
more shrunken than had yet been the case 
throughout his illness. 

' Are you not so well ?' she asked him, gently 
enough. 

He lifted his hand to his head. 

* It is the pain here — here/ he said, impa- 
tiently. ' I cannot sleep. The room seems 
full of shadows — ^fuU of noises. Send for 
Hervey. I must have chloral.' 

She rang the bell to give the order. 

' You will let the nurse sit up with you to- 
night?' 

' I will have no nurse,' said her husband, in 
a tone of irritation. He had taken a dislike 
to the woman and driven her away at an early 
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stage in his illness, but she had remained in 
the house all the same. The recovery was not 
complete. 

' Then I will stay with you/ said Gertrude. 

She had a curious dislike to be alone with 
him, her overwrought nerves and deep aver- 
sion struggling constantly in her with a 
woman's sense of duty to the helpless. Never- 
theless, she would sit up with him if nobody 
else did. 

' Yes — stay, child. It is not much to ask. 
You are sorry for me, are you not ?' asked the 
old man. In truth he looked old now. 

The suddenness of the question took her by 
surprise. It was the first time he had ever 
made any direct personal appeal of the sort 
to his wife. Generally his selfishness was too 
profound, his craft: too cold to feel the need of 
sympathy. 

She stood silent, not knowing what to 
answer. Did she feel sorry for it, this grey 
head laid low in weakness and branded with 
disgrace ? In such an unlovely old age lie 
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few elements of pathos, unless it be the pathos 
of Nature's eternal irony. 

Her silence struck him at last. Perhaps it 
made the loneliness of his empty heart seem 
greater. At any rate, he looked up and 
stretched out his shaking hand. 

' No answer, my dear ? Are you glad, then, 
to see me thus ?' 

'Gladr 

Grertrude echoed the word in a stifled voice. 
With a shudder, as much of awe as repulsion, 
she forced herself to lay her own hand in his 
chill and feeble grasp. Her whole being was in 
revolt : nevertheless some unknown power, the 
majesty of a presence, unseen, unheard, yet 
felt, drew her shrinking spirit forward to the 
verge of a great renunciation. 

* I am old — and ill. You see that I am ill/ 
he continued with a strange eagerness. ' I 
dare say I shall never be strong again, though 
I may live for years. I — I know what has 

happened ' here his grasp of her fingers 

tightened, and his voice sank to a low 
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whisper. ' I have heard them talking, and I 
know I am ruined. But they will not touch 
me — not a poor old, sick man like me. I 
shall be free, but I shall be lonely. Mark will 
go away. Those others also. But you will 
stay, my dear? You are young, you are 
strong. And I have never been unkind to 
you/ 

Gertrude only answered with a dumb 
agonized sob. She felt a very vertigo of self- 
sacrifice draw her on to give the promise he 
required of her ; yet she knew that when the 
time came her soul would be filled vrith 
revolt. 

' If you desert me — ^you, my wife — who will 
be true to me ? Not Mark. Listen, Grertrude ; 
I will tell you something. I am afi'aid of 
Mark. Afraid, do you hear ? He is so sternly 
honest. He does not understand. He will 
take everything from me, and leave me a poor 
man, destitute and lonely. Everybody will be 
unkind to me if you leave me,' he continued, 
clutching at her dress now with his other 
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hand. ' No one will touch me when you are 
there. Promise, Gertrude, promise ! Remem- 
ber that you have sworn to obey me/ 

' I promise,' she said at last, putting her 
hand up to her throat the while, as though she 
drew her breath in pain. 

' We will go away, then,' he said, evidently 
pleased. ' In a day or two, as soon as I am 
strong, we will start. Mark shall arrange 
everything for me here. I cannot be troubled. 
I am too weak. We will live somewhere 
quietly, with nobody to worry us. And I 
will not use you ill, my dear. I never have — 
have I ? 

* No,' she answered him mechanically, the 
only sense alive in her a feeling of dull 
torture. 

She sat there while he dropped again into 
uneasy slumber; and every minute, marked 
merely by the vibration of a soundless clockj 
seemed to strike like a hammer upon her 
throbbing brain. No sense of duty upheld 
her ; for she had not yielded to any definite 
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idea of right, but to a half-hysterical pity for 
the old man's weakness. What was her life 
henceforth to be, chained by the fetters she 
herself had forged ? This question returned 
again and again to her mind with a dreary 
iteration. 

He woke again in half an hour or so with a 
start. 

'Is Hervey not there? I cannot sleep. 
Will no one send for Hervey ?' 

*I have sent. He will soon be here. He 
was engaged/ answered Gertrude. 

Sir John turned continually from side to 
side. He was evidently suffering from that 
painful excitability of the brain when ideas 
present themselves only in fragments, and the 
mind is full of disconnected images. 

' Chloral. I want chloral,' he perpetually 
muttered ; until at last Gertrude could stand 
it no longer, and rose to call Mark. 

She had hardly reached the door, when she 
met a servant, followed by Dr. Hervey. 

* I am so glad you came. I could not have 
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stayed there another minute,' she said, with 
unwitting eagerness, her mind so overstrained 
that she was not even aware of being excited. 

The doctor looked at her in some surprise 
and pity, struck by her deadly paleness and 
the hunted expression of her eyes. 

* Is Sir John violent ?' he asked hastily, and 
pressed forward without waiting for an answer. 
The idea of this possible new development of 
the malady had suddenly presented itself to 
him ; and he was consequently a little aston- 
ished, as well as relieved, to find the patient 
lying there so quietly. But his professional 
glance grew grave as he noted the ceaseless, 
aimless movement of the feeble hands, and 
heard the rapid eager tone in which Sir John 
said: 

' Chloral, Hervey; I must have chloral. I 
cannot sleep.' 

Now Dr. Hervey had a great objection to 
narcotics: it was one of his peculiarities. 
Consequently he stood silent and doubtful ; 
and finally began to suggest something else. 
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' No, no ; chloral, I tell you. It is the only 
thing that agrees with me ; the only thing I 
will take,' reiterated Sir John. 

' Well, only one dose then,* replied the 
doctor reluctantly. *In compliance with 
Lady Hatherley's message, and as it was 
already so late, I brought a bottle with me. 
It contains three doses, but you must only 
take one.' 

* All right, only one. Don't look so grave, 
Hervey. I am not a baby, nor so weak that 
a narcotic will kill me. Did I not sit up to- 
day ? And even walk ?' 

' Humph !' said the doctor for all reply. 
He did not speak his secret thought. It was 
that Sir John's manner was much less calm 
than he liked. The very freedom of his 
address was so unlike his usual slightly 
pompous and dignified utterances. 

However, since chloral alone would satisfy 
him, then chloral he must have. 

'But remember, only one dose, Lady 
Hatherley,* said the doctor. 'And if that 
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fails to put hiia to sleep, which is likely 
enough in his present state, without my 
seeing him you must not repeat it. Who is 
going to sit up with him ?' 
' I am/ said Gertrude. 

* You look anything but fit for it. Have 
you been much fatigued ?' 

'No/ she answered, turning away, a little 
firetted by his questioning. 

Dr. Hervey did not like short answers; 
moreover, in common with most people in 
Elmsleigh, he was prejudiced against Sir 
John's young wife. Wherefore * Rude !' was 
his mental comment on her manner. 

* Lady Hatherley seems very much fatigued,^ 
he remarked a few minutes later in the corridor 
to a group composed of Mark, Mrs. Hatherley, 
and the rejected nurse. ' Surely it would be 
better for Mrs. Wilson, here, to sit up to- 
night.' 

' My father does not wish it,' replied Mark, 
with his quiet decision. 

* We know why !' interpolated Mrs. Hather- 
VOL. II. 35 
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ley, with a slight toss of her head, promptly 
copied by Mrs. Wilson. The nurse and Mrs. 
Hatherley had become great allies, and the 
former was perfectly convinced that an up- 
start minx like Lady Hatherley could alone 
have prejudiced Sir John against so estimable 
a person as herself. 

Dr. Hervey's eyes, with a quick, inquisitive 
twinkle in them, travelled from one to the 
other. The widow and Mrs. Wilson looked 
unutterable things. 

* What these women are !' said the doctor, 
on his way home, to himself, with all that 
proud consciousness of sagacity in regard to 
the fair sex which distinguishes a man who is 
himself habitually henpecked. ' That good- 
looking young woman likes to do everything 
for the old fellow herself. Afraid of being cut 
out of his will ? Shouldn't wonder* What 
they are ! Crafty as the deuce where their 
own ends are concerned, and sieves for keeping 
other people's secrets. Lucky I never tell any 
of them anything.' 
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Next morning at breakfast the worthy man 
of healing, perseveringly cross -questioned by 
his better-half, confided to her his views 
concerning Lady Hatherley. 

' But of course you won't repeat what I say, 
Maria. It is not often I am so indiscreet.' 

* You need not remind me of the reserve 
with which you usually treat me,' replied Mrs. 
Hervey, resentment lending majesty to her 
speech. ' I am not aware that I ever repeated 
one of the few confidences which you have 
condescended to make me.' 

And within an hour she had casually men- 
tioned to half a dozen people that the doctor 
had the worst possible opinion of Lady 
Hatherley : who, of course with some ulterior 
object, would allow nobody to approach Sir 
John but herself. 

An hour after the chloral had been ad- 
ministered, the sick man's restlessness had not 
diminished, but increased. Gertrude, who 
had very little experience of illness, and the 
morbid sensitiveness to its manifestations of 

35—2 
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all excitable people, felt a longing that in- 
creased every moment in intensity to quiet 
this ceaseless movement of the hands, and 
still the low moaning. Always somewhat pre- 
disposed to slight other people^s opinions, she 
began to wonder if there were really any 
sense in Dr. Hervey's prohibition of the second 
dose. She presently heard Mark's voice in 
the adjoining sitting-room, where Mrs. Hather- 
ley and the nurse were still in confidential 
conclave, and went in to ask his advice. 
Needless to say that it was emphatically in 
favour of obedience to the doctor. Gertrude 
looked disappointed. 

* This restlessness must be much worse for 
him than anything else.' 

^ I dare say it is a common symptom. Is it 
not, Mrs. Wilson ?' continued Mark, appealing 
to the nurse. 

* I have always understood, sir, that a 
doctor's orders must go before everything. 
But in this case I really must decline all 
responsibility,' added that worthy woman. 
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Mark turned from her. 

*You had better not give the chloral, I 
think,' he said to G-ertrude. 

* It's here, my lady ; on that tabl^ yonder. 
I thought it best to bring it away when the 
doctor put it into my hand. But I can give 
it back to you, my lady, if you wish.' 

' What is the use of giving it back to me, 
when Sir John is not to take it ?' answered 
Gertrude irritably, as she left the room. 

Mark followed her. 

' You look very tired. Lady Hatherley. 
Could not I sit up the rest of the night ?' 

' Xoj no. Let me do it. I must, I must,' 
she answered, clasping and unclasping her 
burning hands. 

' I can lie down on the sofa here, my lady 
so as to be easily called if you require me,' 
interposed the nurse, standing in the door- 
way. 

' I shall want nothing. And 'i£ I do, what 
is it to walk to the end of the corridor to 
rouse you?' replied Gertrude, hardly more 
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amiably than before, for the woman's resentful 
obsequiousness annoyed her. 

She went back into the bedroom and re- 
sumed her weary watch. He was quieter 
now, she noticed, with relief; not the pathetic 
relief of love, indeed, but a thankfulness for 
the cessation of a painful phenomenon. She 
lay back in her armchair and raised her hands 
to her own throbbing temples. The pain 
there was intense; there was no fear of her 
sleeping with it, she thought. The minutes 
passed, more audible now by the loud ticking 
of the hall clock sounding through the hushed 
house. The shadows deepened in the large 
room, and the reflection of the night-light on 
the ceiling grew ruddier; a deeper darkness 
enwrapped the bed. Sir John was apparently 
asleep. To-morrow, said Gertrude to herself, 
he would probably be much better ; and she 
smiled with a sad irony, thinking how many 
hearts the improvement, usually so joyfiilly 
hailed, would leave cold. She fell to musing. 
Her thoughts, released by the soothing silence 
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from their tension, wandered aimlessly from 
one thing to another, ^from the past to the 
present. She had none of the carking anxiety 
which generally attends such watches as hers, 
and narrows every sense and feeling to one 
intense and sleepless flame-point of attention. 
Gradually, without noticing it, her muscles 
relaxed; the torpor succeeding to pain en- 
veloped her brain. And she slumbered. 

When she awoke again it was with a start, 
and a sense that some stir or summons had 
roused her. With some self-reproach, she 
started up. Had he called her? 

The first faint glimmer of the dawn came 
through the closed shutters, and by it Ger- 
trude dimly descried her husband lying par- 
tially crosswise, and with one hand on the 
table beside his bed. She rose and very gently 
moved him, as well as she could, into an easier 
posture. His hand was a little cold, but not 
very. She covered it with the sheet. Then, 
noticing that a lock of his hair — that soft, 
beautiful, snow-white hair, that made him look 
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like a bard — ^had fallen over his eyes, she 
stroked it softly back. Involuntarily her 
fingers, moved by some tiny electrical wave of 
human sympathy, lingered for a second on the 
handsome but not noble brow. She was con- 
scious, or fancied she was conscious, of some 
new solemnity in the picturesque head : doubt- 
less it was the wan light that gave it. 

Patiently she resumed her watch, shivering 
a little with the early chillness, and dreamily 
marking the dim procession of shadows on the 
walls called up by the growing brightness that 
struggled through every chink. They were 
rather ghostly, these shadows — to her fantastic 
imagination they were like a gathering of 
pallid visitants from Hades. After a while, 
they even struck her as uncanny. The sun 
must be fairly high in the heavens by now, 
she thought, hearing the sounds of awakened 
life through the house; and she longed for 
light and air, yet ventured not to stir, for fear 
of startling the sleeper. 

Her foot accidentally struck an object on 
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the carpet. It was hard, and she stooped to 
lift and to examine it. It was a small bottle : 
the cork was out, the phial empty; and surely 
— ^yes, surely it smelt of chloral ! Bewildered, 
she rose. Had not the nurse taken away the 
chloral ? What had happened ? 

Sir John ? He was very quiet — too quiet. 
She tremblingly laid her hand upon him; 
then drew back with a stifled cry. He was 
icy cold. Quick as thought, she flew to the 
nearest window and tore the shutters open. 
Then, with a shudder of dread, forced herself 
to turn and look. In the golden sunKght her 
husband's face was revealed to her, cold and 
grey. He was dead. So much she felt, though 
she had never before seen a corpse. Had he 
died while she slept ? Had her carelessness 
killed him? 

The very thought of all those hours passed 
unknowingly in the presence of Death filled 
the excited woman with horror. She flew 
down the passage, calling : 

^Mark! Mark!' 




CHAPTER XII. 

WAS IT CHLORAL? 

^ARK, already dressed, came hastily 
out of his bedroom; Mrs. Hather- 
ley's head appeared discreetly at 
the door of hers ; several servants hurried to 
the scene, for Gertrude's call had carried con- 
sternation. 

'Your father!' she cried. * Quick! He is 
dead! He took an overdose of chloral, I 
think. Oh ! why did I sleep ?' 

She really was nearly beside herself, and 
stood wringing her hands in the midst of 
them all, able to think of nothing clearly, and 
shaken with the horror of her discovery. 
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Mark went into the silent chamber; issued 
again, however, before a minute had passed, 
looking very grave but calm. 

' He is indeed dead. Let somebody go im- 
mediately for Dr. Hervey,' he said in low, 
steady tones ; then stayed by the door with 
the downcast eyes and compressed lips of one 
whose thoughts are various and solemn. 

Some natural grief he felt at this tragically 
sudden snapping of the familiar life. Some 
sorrowfiil awe had filled him at the sight of 
the rigid form, so well known, still untouched 
by corruption, yet already so mysteriously 
changed. And inevitable as his awe and his 
grief, stronger than either, was that vain but 
pathetic regret of the livmg for the words that 
may never more be spoken. But Mark in 
these latter days had felt too keenly the dis- 
grace that had fallen on his father's name, and 
feared too strongly the punishment which 
might await him, not to have a sense of relief 
at the thought that Death had stayed the hand 
of Justice and must still the voice of Reproach. 
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Ah, better so! Since the inexorable hour 
must sound for all, would that for all it might 
sound so mercifully ! 

Mark was roused from his musing by a 
touch upon his arm. His aunt stood beside 
him, her eyes bright with their well-known 
glitter of imutterable thoughts. 

' Did you hear what she said, Mark ? 

^ She ? Who 7 he asked, half bewildered. 

' Who? Lady Hatherley.' The Creole 
pointed to the door of the sitting-room whither 
Gertrude had betaken herself. * She said her 
husband took an overdose of chloral while she 
slept^ 

The emphasis with which these concluding 
words were spoken passed unheeded by Mark. 
He had grown indifferent to the widow's 
recent melodramatic ways. But her speech 
roused his interest. He entered the sitting- 
room, Mrs. Hatherley gliding after him in her 
usual stealthy manner. Gertrude was sitting on 
a sofa, leaning back and with her hands crossed 
upon her knees, in the attitude and with the 
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look of a person whose mind is absorbed by 
one idea. She was outwardly much calmer 
than at first ; but, questioned, began relating 
all she knew T\ith a rapidity and concentrated 
eagerness that betrayed her real excite- 
ment. 

* Do you think he drank the chloral while 
I slept ?' she whispered, still pursued by that 
dreadful doubt. 

^ Perhaps he never drank it at all. You 
found the bottle on the floor. He may have 
swept it down with his hand,' said Mark. 

' Then what killed him ?' asked Gertrude 
quickly. 

' Possibly a stroke. But there shall be a 
post-mortem examination, if Dr. Hervey thinks 
that may be of use in the way of revelation,' he 
answered kindly. 

A thought of sad irony almost made him 
smile. Sir John had loved mystification. 
Was his final esit fi-om the scene of his long 
comedy to be itself a riddle ? 

* I do not understand,' began Mrs. Hatherley 
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slowly, ' why the chloral bottle should have 
been by his bed at all. The nurse/ she 
added more emphatically, * said she brought it 
away/ 

' True. In here.' 

Mark started up and turned towards the 
table. There was indeed a bottle w^ith a small 
quantity of a pale-coloured liquid in it, which 
was obviously not chloral. 

^ The stupid woman ! she must have made 
a mistake,' exclaimed Mark, addressing his 
aunt. 

Mrs. Hatherley's eyelashes flicked. Pre- 
sumably it was in assent, for further answer 
made she none. At this moment Mrs. 
Wilson herself appeared, looking very por- 
tentous. 

* What is this I hear, my lady T she asked 
of Gertrude, with an air of judicial authority. 

The patient from whose presence she had 
been shut out had died : did not such an occur- 
rence invest herself with a kind of avenging 
majesty? 
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* Sir John is dead,* Gertrude answered her ; 
speaking simply, mechanically even, certainly 
not in the way in which, according to Mrs. 
Wilson's ideas, the widow of an hour should 
have answered. 

The truth was, it never even occurred to 
Gertrude to feign any conventional sorrow. 
That particular kind of pretence was foreign 
to her nature. Moreover, it was the fact of 
the death and the mode of it which preoccu- 
pied her — preoccupied her morbidly ; but 
not in any sense the loss to herself. How 
could she regret that which she had never 
loved? 

* You seem to have committed a very strange 
act of carelessness last night, Mrs. Wilson,' 
here observed Mark. ' See here!' 

And he held up the bottle. 

' What is that, sir ?' 

As Mark explained, Mrs. Wilson's cap- 
strings fluttered with the strength of her 
righteous but controlled indignation. 

* I am not in the habit, sir, of making such 
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mistakes. I do not think, sir, that I have 
ever been accused of such a thing before. I 
shall be very much surprised, sir, if you are 
able to prove that I did it now.' 

Mark suppressed an exclamation of impa- 
tience. 

* K you did not do it, who did ?' he asked in 
his brusque way. 

* I do not know, sir, I am sure,' replied 
Mrs. Wilson. ' Perhaps somebody changed 
the bottle after I brought it in.' 

Dr. Hervey was announced. He came in 
with his best air of professional concern ; and 
seemed a little relieved at being able to put it 
away again on discovering that it was not 
greatly needed. Surely never had Death 
entered any house escorted by a more meagre 
chorus of woe. The highest pathos of the 
still figure lying in the next room there was 
the pathos of its imwept At Peace ! 

* He, poor fellow, seems to feel it the most of 
all,' was Dr. Hervey's reflection while listening 
to Mark's story. 
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. But at the mention of the chloral, he forgot 
everything but his own indignation at his 
orders being disobeyed. 

' Did I not say he was only to have one 
dose ?' cried the doctor. 

* If he took another, it was while Lady 
Hatherley was asleep,' said Mark. 

' Asleep ? Asleep ! Nurses should not 
sleep,' sharply commented Dr. Hervey, too 
much excited to weigh his words. 

' At least, if they do sleep, they are not 
generally considered very efficient,' remarked 
Mrs. Wilson, addressing the observation to 
space. 

Gertrude turned upon her angrily. 

*Good heavens! Do you suppose I slept 
on purpose?' 

' I don't know, my lady, I am sure,' replied 
Mrs. Wilson respectfully. 

* I will not be insulted,' flamed out Ger- 
trude. ' What do you mean ?' 

' Is this a time to wrangle ? Can no 
one talk common-sense?' interposed Mark, 
VOL. ir. 36 
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distributing blame with manlike impar- 
tiality. 

Gertrude rose and swept out of the room. 
She was outraged by insane suspicions, and 
even Mark would not defend her! Mrs. 
Hatherley and Mrs. Wilson exchanged a 
significant glance. Mark meanwhile led Dr. 
Hervey into the silent room. 

' Was this just how you found him ?' 
* Yes. He has not been touched.' 
They spoke in whispers, and as little as 
possible. Dr. Hervey took up the empty 
bottle, looked at the label ; shook his head. 
The dead man's face told no tales of how he 
met his end. If the mute chloral bottle were 
not a witness, then there was no other. 

' Inconceivable carelessness ! This comes, 
you see, of amateur nursing.' 

Mark made no answer, for he was not dis- 
posed to talk in that room. As his com- 
panion turned to leave, he lingered behind 
an instant to draw the sheet over the set 
face. Unlike most countenances which gain 
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in majesty beneath the seal of Death, Sir 
John's had lost a great part of its beauty. An 
unconquerable meanness sat upon his brow. 

When Mark returned to the sitting-room he 
found Dr. Hervey talking to the attentive Mrs. 
Hatherley and the nurse. 

* Short of a post-mortem examination/ he 
was saying, * it must be impossible to know the 
truth.' 

' I wish for a post-mortem examination/ 
observed Mark. ' Can you perform it imme- 
diately ?' 

' Not before five o'clock. By-the-bye, Mrs. 
Wilson, it has just struck me that I put the 
chloral bottle into your hands last night after 
measuring the dose ?' 

* So you did, sir,' answered the nurse, her 
looks jfraught with unfathomable meaning. 

' I did ? Then why did you not take it 

away with you ?' 

' I took it away, sir. I laid it on that table.' 
And Mrs. Wilson pointed to the other side 

of the room 

36—2 
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Dr, Hervey glanced at the spot indicated ; 
saw the other bottle there, crossed the room 
and fetched it. 

* Why, this is lavender-water !' 

' There was no lavender-water there last 
night, su-.' 

* You mean, before you brought in what 
you supposed to be the chloral ? Of course 
not. You clearly brought away the one for 
the other,' remarked Dr. Hervey, waxing im- 
patient at her Sybilline air. 

' I don t think I did, sir,' said the nurse, 
looking intensely aggrieved. 

' It would be a very unusual mistake for a 
person of experience to make !' observed Mrs. 
Hatherley impressively. 

^ May I ask you both to be so good as 
explain your meaning ?* requested Dr. Hervey. 

He was a testy man, and riddles irritated 
him. Mark had been called out of the room 
by a servant ; consequently he could not choke 
the enigma in its birth, as he would otherwise 
surely have done. 
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' Mean ? Why, we don't mean anything, 
doctor/ 

' Nothing whatever, sir, I am sure/ 

Mrs. Hatherley's eyes were rolling like a 
magician's; Mrs. Wilson's were fixed de- 
murely on the ground; Dr. Hervey's tra- 
velled from one to the other with growing 
exasperation. 

' This is nonsense. Either you mean, Mrs. 
Wilson, that you did or you did not mistake 
one for another.' 

* I did not mistake it, sir. I believe I am not 
in the habit of doing such things. I brought 
away the chloral, sir, just as you gave it to me.' 

' In the name of patience then, my good 
woman, how do you account for the lavender- 
water being there now ?' 

And Dr. Hervey pointed to the table. 

' I don't account for it, sir. The lavender- 
water was in the bedroom last night.' 

' Then I suppose you mean me to infer that 
somebody else made the mistake?' said the 
doctor, after a reflective stare. 
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A thin streak of insinuation, not to be called 
a smile, illumined the decorous impassiveness 
of Mrs. Wilson's counteifance, 

' Why, yes, sir, if any mistake was made,' 
she said, in a slightly dreamy way, as though 
her attention were principally absorbed by the 
pattern of the wall-paper, to which she had 
now transferred her attention. 

' Any mistake ? Why, bless the woman ! 
'V\Tiat — ah ? To be sure,' said Dr. Hervey, 
stumbling across an idea and picking it up 
briskly. ' You did say, just now, that you 
brought the chloral in here yourself. And now 
you say you made no mistake. Am I to under- 
stand that somebody else changed the bottles 
after you went to bed ?' 

' Of course you are,' said Mrs. Hatherley, 
with so unusual an animation that her hearer 
looked as much surprised as if his umbrella- 
handle had spoken. 

* Then who changed the bottles ?' 

' I don't know, sir, I am sure,' replied the 
nurse, for the third time within an hour. 
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Dr. Hervey's eyes sought Mrs. Hather- 
ley's. 

' Who changed them V 

She shivered a little, like a cat when it first 
detects a mouse. 

' Who was likely to do it ?' 

* Lady Hatherley sat up ^ Dr. Hervey 

paused in his speech; then anew burst out, 
' Do you think it was she ?' 

* Do you ?' asked Mrs. Hatherley gently. 

A fresh silence, during which Mrs. Wilson 
might have been a nun counting her beads. 
Mrs. Hatherley drew up her shawls and 
looked round for a fancied draught. 

' Humph V said the doctor ; then took 
his hat and walked into the corridor, where 
he came across Mark. ' If you don't stop 
the mouths of those two women, my 
dear fellow, there will be a row of some 
sort, I can tell you. They insinuate that 
Lady Hatherley gave your father that second 
dose. She may have done it, of course ; 
worn out by his importunity. I should take 
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an early occasion of learning the truth from 
her. That is, if the truth can be learnt from 
a woman.' 

' But she led me to suppose that he must 
have taken it, if at all, while she slept,' said 
Mark. 

* Well, go and question that pair in there. 
What women are !' repeated the doctor, as he 

went downstairs. 

Very indignant, Mark walked into the sit- 
ting-room. 

' What is this I hear ?' he began. ^ That 
you are insinuating things against Lady 
Hatherley — for which you can have no 
proof.' 

' I, Mark ?' 

' I, sir ?' 

Astonished innocence was painted on both 

their countenances. 

* You — or you. It matters very little who 
said it. if it were once said by one of you, and 
even tacitly confirmed by the other,' Mark 
continued, severely. * You all heard what 
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Lady Hatherley said this morning in the first 
outburst of her horror at finding my father 
dead. You have no right to attribute un- 
truths to her, even in your own minds ; far 

« 

less to give utterance to base suspicions. 
Remember that if I hear another word of this, 
I shall be extremely angry/ 

And thinking, poor fellow ! like many a man 
before him, that such a threat must be 
thoroughly efficacious, Mark left them, and in 
five minutes had forgotten their insinua- 
tions. 

All through the morning and afternoon 
people came to leave cards, and many of 
them were admitted to the darkened chamber 
where Mrs. Hatherley and Florence sat, ex- 
changing exciting whispers in the semi- 
obscurity. 

' How did it happen ?' inquired Mrs. Burton, 
brimming over with the sympathy to which 
curiosity lends its keenest edge. 

'Ah!' responded Mrs. Hatherley, and 
rolled her eyes. 
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Mrs. Burton edged a little closer. 

^Why, you don't mean to say Dear 

me ! Is there any mystery V 

' Mystery ? The thing is wrapped in 
mystery/ replied the widow, and ex- 
pressively wrapped herself tighter in her 
shawl. 

Mrs. Burton's pretty face, with its fringe of 
golden baby curls, was a study, all its features 
growing sharp with astonished new-born 
interest. 

* Do tell me/ she said, coaxingly. 

' No.' Mrs. Hatherley firmly shook her 
head. ' I have suffered, but I will be silent^ 
Silent at all costs.' 

' Mamma !' ejaculated Flossie, a little 
alarmed at this unusual heroism. 

' You might trust me,' urged Mrs. Burton. 
' Am I not your Mend, dearest Mrs. Hather- 
ley ? You know I would rather cut out my 
tongue than betray you.' 

Apparently this Spartan declaration had a 
slight effect. 
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' Well — ask Mrs. Wilson what she thinks/ 
said Mrs. Hatherley, playing carelessly with 
her fringes, and glancing at her visitor out of 
the comer of her eyes. 

' But I don't know Mrs. Wilson, and she is 
only a nurse. And she isn't here. I think 
you might be kinder/ added Mrs. Burton, 
looking a little inclined to pout. 

' You promise not to tell — ^not to repeat 
what I say ?' 

' Yes.' 

This question and answer were exchanged 
in a rapid whisper, and now the widow and 
the vicar's wife were sitting almost with the 
tips of their noses touching, and the black 
eyes seeming as if they were going to change 
places with the blue. 

' It was — an overdose ' 

' Oh ! I feel quite faint.— Of what T 

'Oi chloral r 

' Goodness me I But then there is no mys- 
tery in it ?' 

' Isn't there 1' 
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' Oh, do tell me, dear Mrs. Hatherley !' 

* The bottles were changed in the dead of 
the night,' came the next creeping whisper. 

Mrs. Burton shivered. ' The dead of the 
night ' fell with quite an uncanny effect upon 
her quivering nerves. 

' But who changed them ?' she asked, after 
a pause. 

' That is the point,' said Mrs. Hatherley. 

' Dr. Hervey says it was Lady Hatherley,' 
mercifully interposed Flossie, feeling quite 
sorry for Mrs. Burton. For she was a good- 
natured little thing at times, was Flossie. 

' Exactly what I always thought,* exclaimed 
Mrs. Burton triumphantly. 

' Flossie, I did not say he said so, but only 
that he suggested it,' remarked Mrs. Hather- 
ley. 

' Oh 1 it doesn't matter. The secret is safe 
with me. I am as silent as the grave. No- 
body ever accused me of tale-bearing. And 
of scandal I have a horror.' Mrs. Burton 
stopped : and then went on again. 'But to 
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think of her being so soon unmasked ! I 
always mistrusted her — always. There is 
something so felse in her eyes. Well, good- 
bye, dear Mrs. Hatherley, Good-bye, my 
pet. You must come and spend a long 
day with me. I am sorry I cannot stay now, 
but I am 60 busy. Mr. Burton is a very 
hard taskmaster. But I don't complain. In 
such a wicked world, one is glad even of 
one's rare and few opportunities of doing 
good.' 

And with this pious reflection, Mrs. Burton 
embraced her dear friends fondly, tripped 
downstairs with a soft footfall, and on the 
doorstep met Mrs. Hervey. 

* So I hear Dr. Hervey says that Lady 
Hatherley gave Sir John an overdose of 
chloral,' were the first words she uttered. 

' I think it very imlikely that Dr. Hervey 
would have committed himself to anv such 
assertion,' was Mrs. Hervey 's stiff reply. 

' Of course you won't admit it in so many 
words. But you know it is true, and so do I,' 
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retorted Mrs. Burton fascinatingly ; and con- 
tinued her way. 

To the next person she met, she said : 

' Do you know that Sir John died of chloral 
given to him by Lady Hatherley ? By mis- 
take ? Well, one must hope so. Dr. Hervey 
says there is no doubt about the fact. I have 
just met his wife, and she doesn't deny it/ 

The person favoured with this astounding 
piece of news, m her turn met a friend, to 
whom, being prudent, she said simply : 

^ Sir John, I hear on good authority, died 
of poison ; administered, it is hoped, by 
mistake.' 

Subsequently, the ' poison ' made a starting- 
point from which the report re-evolved itself 
into shapes of surprising complexity and 
novelty. Public curiosity became highly 
whetted. Everybody ran about to and from 
everybody else's house, talking, interrogating, 
contradicting, commenting, surmising. Some 
people who loved a mystery inclined to think 
that the poison had been given by an imknown 
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hand. But they were in the minorit}'^, and 
most persons preferred to lay the blame on 
Gertrude. These again were divided into two 
camps ; those who held that she had ^ven it 
by mistake, and those who longed to say, but 
did not dare, that she had administered it on 
purpose. 

While the storm raged, and gathered hourly 
in strength the longer it lasted, the uncon- 
scious woman over whose head it was brewing 
remained in her deserted chamber, a prey to 
the dumb fury of her own humiliated and 
baffled spirit. 

To the formless horror caused in Grertrude's 
mind by the suddenness of her husband's 
death, had succeeded a rush of characteristic, 
unreasoning rage. To what had all her 
scheming brought her? Simply to an un- 
pitied widowhood, ruined in purse, and now 
likely to be dishonoured in name. No re- 
morse filled her at the reflection, but merely 
an extreme exasperation. She had played a 
losing game with fortune, and now the hour of 
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her defeat had come. This was the point of 
view from which she looked at it, draping 
her thought, as always, somewhat melo- 
dramatically. Of course she thought herself 
a victim, and blamed Sir John, Mrs. Hather- 
ley, Mark, her own people — everybody but 
herself. 

She lay on her bed in the reckless abandon- 
ment of her angry idleness. What was she 
to do ? ' Work ' would have suggested 
energy; but Gertrude had no real energy, 
only occasional spasmodic impulses. She 
recoiled from the bare notion of exertion. 
Not that she would have admitted it — to 
anybody but herself, and not often even to 
herself. But in this hour of isolation and 
despair, she did own to herself that she 
was a craven. Lying there in her gorgeous 
beauty and her splendid strength, she felt her 
heart cower within her at the idea of facing 
the world again, and especially in hardship 
and struggle. But the sense of her own 
weakness, instead of making her humbler, 
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only provoked a fresh explosion of violence. 
The world was senseless ; she herself was cast 
amid idiots and dastards and swindlers, and 
that and nothing else was the reason 
why she would go down to her grave a 
pauper. 

The hours wore on. All at once it struck 
her that nobody had come near her. She was 
too hysterical to be hungry, and she did not 
want anything, but such neglect was not 
to be borne. She rose to her feet, rang the 
bell imperiously, and turned angrily to the 
maid who answered it. 

* Why has no luncheon been brought to 
me?' 

' You did not order it, my lady.' 
Something ofF-hand in the girl's manner 

increased Gertrude's anger. 

' Bring some cold meat immediately. Or 

stay — ^no. Give me my bonnet. I shall go 

out.' 

* Go out, my lady ?' 

The maid nearly fainted. No widow of six 
VOL. II. 37 
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hours' standing had ever gone walking in Iter 
decorous experience. 

^What are you staring at, may I ask?' 
inquired Gertrude, with a flashing glance. 

The maid paused. 

' I beg your pardon, my lady, but your 
bonnet's trimmed with red.'' 

This shaft told. Gertrude all at once re- 
membered that she was going to commit a 
glaring act of bad taste. She hesitated an 
instant, some remaining conventionality in her 
struggling with an insane desire to hurl her 
contempt in the teeth of Elmsleigh. Then, 
making up her mind, with trembling fingers 
and a face of set defiance she tied on her 
bonnet, fiistened her mantle, and asked for her 
gloves. 

^ If anybody inquires for me, you can say I 
am gone for a walk,* she said to the maid, 
who was- too scandalized to make any 
reply. 

Gertrude turned, and swept downstairs like 
an empress. . Severgil of the servants saw her, 
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and stood rooted along the passage with 
amazement. Flossie gaped at her over the 
banisters, and telegraphed to Mrs. Wilson to 
look also. Mrs. Wilson later averred that at 
the sight of such iniquity, her blood had 
curdled in her veins. But Grertrude held on 
her way undaunted ; she was thoroughly 
natural, thoroughly herself for the first time 
since she had entered the once coveted, now 
hated house. 

She walked slowly down the avenue of 
sweet-scented and rustling limes ; then out 
into the road and past the rows of houses, 
whose inhabitants appeared at the windows 
to stare at her. She reached the common, 
and there was accosted by a respectably- 
dressed man, with a greyish beard, who said 
he had had nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours. She drew out her purse, and emptied 
its contents, a few shillings, into his hand. 
She had no motive in doing this beyond a 
confused, perverse sense of general sympathy 
with those whom society rejects. 

37—2 
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Her walk ended, she returned home. In 
the hall of The Limes, on entering, she found 
a group, composed of Dr. Hervey, Mark, Mrs. 
Hatherley and Flossie, and Mr. Burton. The 
butler and footman were also hovering about, 
preparing afternoon tea, for the hall was used 
as a kind of general sitting-room. As Ger- 
trude advanced, everybody looked at her with 
hostile curiosity, mixed with such other 
feelings as their various relations to her 
suggested. But Mark alone spoke, and it was 
in a tone of cold displeasure. 

* You have been out, Lady Hatherley ?' 

* Yes. For a short walk. Why not ?' 

She met his glance defiantly enough, but 
already her courage began to Ml her. Mark 
alone of all her world believed in her : what if 
he too should fall away ? She was young and 
lonely enough to feel a stab of real pain at the 
thought. 

^ Why not ?' repeated Mark. ' I regret it/ 
he said icily. 

She turned to the tea-tabie. 
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* I am sorry if you think it wrong, but I 
really could bear the house no longer. I felt 
as ifit were haunted/ 

^ So it is/ said Mrs. Hatherley slowly. 
* Haunted with a mystery/ 

' A mystery ?' Grertrude, holding a cup 
half-way to her mouth, repeated the word 
curiously. 

' Dr. Hervey has just been telling us that 
the post-mortem examination has not revealed 
to him the true cause of my brother-in-law's — 
of your husband\s death.' 

' What's that ?' interposed Dr. Hervey, 
breaking off quickly in his conversation with 
Mr. Burton at the sound of his own name. 
' Oh ! the post-mortem. Yes, indeed. I 
wish the result had been clearer.' 

He was really only thinking of the medical 
aspect of the case, but Mrs. Hatherley' s eyes 
glittered with malignant exultation. Gertrude 
saw it ; she noted, too, that the expression 
was reflected on Flossie's face ; she detected it 
even in the demure inquisitiveness of the 
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servants' glances ; she fancied that from some 
suspicion akin to it even Mark's gravity was 
not free. What did they suspect in her? 
And she drank her tea in silence, although 
she was half-choked with indignation. 

But what made her tremble, more than the 
anger, was the knowledge that her heart had 
sunk within her, chilled, for all its innocence, 
beneath the touch of Fear. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Gertrude's flight. 

SHE inqu^t on Sir John's death took, 
place on the day but one after the 
event, in the library of The Limes. 
Although naturally kept as private as circum- 
stances would allow, there was plenty of 
excitement about it in public. For, of course, 
all the chief particulars would appear in the 
local Chronicle ; and such piquant condiments 
in the way of details as might be wanting to 
the dish of official facts, Elmsleigh expected 
to be able to supply from the gossip of 
servants; of jurymen's wives ; of Mrs, Hervey ; 
and, lastly, of that irresponsible crew who 
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always know everything, and are diverting if 
they are not trustworthy. 

The first person to be examined was 
Grertrude. She looked extremely pale, and 
presented herself with an air of defiance, 
which was due far less to courage than to 
secret fear. The reaction fi'om her excitement 
of the day before had told upon her, and all 
her arrogance rose, reckless indeed, but ill- 
assured to meet the obloquy which she knew 
that she had invoked upon herself. Her 
imagination, perhaps, exaggerated a little the 
disapproval which looked out at her fi-om every 
eye; nevertheless, there could be no doubt 
that even the scanty favour with which she 
had ever been regarded was seriously im- 
paired. 

The coroner, especially, was inclined to look 
upon her as a kind of Jezebel. He was a fussy, 
self-sufficient, very narrow-minded man, always 
burning to distinguish himself on the small 
occasions which his narrow intelligence mistook 
for great ones. He had, fi'om the first, disap- • 
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proved of Lady Hatherley, much as one might 
imagine that a slightly-soured crow would be 
seriously perturbed by the introduction into 
its family of a bird of paradise. With her 
sparkling beauty, her audacious grace, her 
foreign elegance and oflF-hand, haughty ways, 
Gertrude had always appeared to Mr. Lathom 
as ' by no means adapted to Elmsleigh.' That 
was the expression used by him; and it 
implied that there might be places in the 
world which would be better suited to her, 
but they were places outside his experience. 
He had come to the inquest with a precon- 
ceived idea, which was that mystery wrapped 
Sir John's death, and that it behoved himself 
to fathom it. 

All the gossip of the place had, of course, 
reached his ears, and he was deeply suspicious 
of Gertrude. In this he only shared the 
general feeling; for, to the excited public 
mind, every untoward circumstance in the 
case seemed, somehow, to involve her. She, 
alone, had sat up with Sir John ; yet had been 
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so careless a watcher that sleep had overtaken 
her. She had announced, or, as she averred, 
discovered his death so late that he had already 
been dead several hours. She had had one 
brief moment of extreme agitation, so short- 
lived as to appear hardly natural. Then she 
had not only resumed quite her usual manner, 
but she had been guilty of the amazing 
callousness of walking in the public roads 
before her husband had been twenty-four hours 
a corpse. And, during that walk, she had 
spoken with a person whom Elmsleigh was not 
slow to say she had gone out to meet. For 
only on the hypothesis of some special purpose 
was her walk explicable — excusable it could 
never be. 

And now it had oozed out, chiefly through 
the gossip of the Hatherley servants, that 
on the very afternoon of Sir John's death 
she had received the visit of a mysterious 
stranger who had refused to give his name, 
but whose description — tall, broad-shouldered, 
grey haired and bearded — exactly corresponded 
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to that of the respectably-dressed man upon 
whom she had bestowed such lavish alms. 
Her mimificence had been the chief subject 
of conversation at the Blue Dragon on the 
evening previous to the inquest ; and, out of 
the various fragments of gossip, a sufficiently 
coherent and highly-interesting tale had been 
constructed. 

Conceive the rush of all these thoughts 
upon Mr. Lathom's mind, and conceive, then, 
the awful air with which he looked upon 
Gertrude. Her simple tale of her husband's 
death by no means satisfied him. He ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned her with wearisome 
iteration ; asked how Sir John looked when 
she last saw him alive ; how he looked when 
she found him dead; how he was lying; where 
his hand was ; where the bottle was ; whether 
she was a light sleeper or a sound one, and 
whether she had been lulled into her inoppor- 
tune slumber by so marked an improvement 
in Sir John's appearance that her anxiety had 
been allayed. 
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' I should not have been anxious if he him- 
self had not complained/ answered Gertrude, 
rather doggedly. ' When he ceased to com- 
plain I ceased to be anxious/ 

* You ceased to be anxious.' Mr. Lathom 
repeated the words in an indescribable tone of 
official politeness, which seemed to say that no 
springs of human emotion were hidden from 
him, and that, what was more, he knew a 
genuine ' brand ' from a false one. And he 
suavely settled his spectacles, and contem- 
plated Gertrude with an expression which 
caused a great deal of general admiration, 
and made her quiver with rage and excite- 
ment. 

' You went out for a walk the day before 
yesterday afternoon, between four and five 
o'clock. During that walk did you meet an 
acquaintance ?' 

* Not that I remember,' answered Gertrude 
carelessly. 

'None? Not a person upon whom you 
bestowed money ?' 
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' I don't call a beggar an acquaintance/ she 
replied scornfully. ' And this particular beggar 
I had never seen before.' 

* On the afternoon of Wednesday — ^the day 
of Sir John's death — did you not receive a 
visit ?' 

' An old fiiend came to see me/ Gertrude 
answered, calmly enough, but her countenance 
perceptibly changed. 

'Have you any objection to telling his 
name ?' 

She hesitated a second; then said, * Ralph 
Mercer.' 

At the words, Mark, sitting a little apart, 
made a movement of surprise. He knew the 
name for that of a scapegrace cousin, whom he 
had never seen, but who was once to have 
married his father's sister. 

' And were not Mr. Mercer and the person 
whom you met on Wednesday one and the 
same ?' 

* Certainly not.' 

This put Mr. Lathom out. He was not 
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bound to believe Gertrude, of course ; but 
a denial has its value if stuck to, and he 
thought her capable of sticking to any- 
thing. 

* Is it not the case,' he resumed, with some 
acidity, ' that the person you met on Wednes- 
day corresponds in height and general appear- 
ance to — ah— Mr. Mercer ?' 

^ I really don't know,' retorted Gertrude. 
* The man I met on Wednesday was neither 
more nor less than a well-dressed beggar. Mr. 
Mercer is ' 

She stopped and let her glance travel 
slowly over her expectant audience. She 
knew she was about to disappoint them, and 
she rejoiced at it. 

' Mr. Mercer is ?' repeated the coroner, 

turning absolutely a little green. 

* My uncle,' said Gertrude coolly. 

This was really a bathos, but Mr. Lathom 
was equal to the occasion. He rallied imme- 
diately, and asked if Lady Hatherley had 
introduced her uncle to her husband. Some- 
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what reluctantly, she was forced to admit that 
she had not ; so the coroner scored a point 
there. Next he elicited from her that her uncle 
was in rather shady circumstances ; that she 
had always received him with some mystery ; 
and that she was in the habit of giving him 
money. This last fact was the most damaging 
of all, and, when Gertrude was dismissed, there 
was hardly anybody, but Mark, who believed 
her explanation of the stranger's identity. 
And even he was a little doubtful, for the 
whole story struck him as odd, and not the 
least strange part about it was the coincidence 
of the name. It occurred to him, for one brief 
moment, that Gertrude had come across the 
name among her husband's papers, and made 
use of it now for the purpose of mystification. 
Of course, he knew that this would involve 
perjury on her part; and, loth as ever to 
suspect evil, he rejected the idea almost as 
soon as formed. But it left him with an 
uneasy feeling. His own evidence, which was 
next taken, was, as might be expected, so dis- 
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tinguished by quiet common-sense and honest 
purpose as to make very short work of Mr. 
Lathom's amateur detectiveship. But, unfor- 
tunately, he had very little to relate ; and 
Mrs. Wilson, when summoned after him, had 
a great deal. That admirable woman was 
indeed a fountain-head of suggestiveness. 
Hints and innuendoes seemed to flow from her 
in hidden rills, and gently permeate every look 
and tone of her answers. She managed to 
convey that there had been something inex- 
plicable in Sir John's dismissal of her, and 
that it must have been due to an unseen 
influence — presumably Gertrude's; she de- 
clared that the patient had been, or appeared^ 
fully convalescent on the afternoon imme- 
diately preceding his death ; that the idea of 
sending for Dr. Hervey in the evening had, as 
far as the household knew, entirely originated 
with Lady Hatherley ; that the doctor had 
not in her (the nurse's) hearing expressed any 
anxiety as to Sir John's condition, and had 
distinctly, on the previous day, expressed his 
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belief that he would recover. She stated that 
she had gone into the sick-room late on 
Wednesday night, when Dr. Hervey was 
present, that she had only stayed there a 
moment, but had failed to notice anything 
peculiar in Sir John's air ; that Dr. Hervey 
had given her the chloral bottle to carry away, 
and that she had placed it, and no other, on 
the table in the sitting-room. She swore to 
this with tolerable positiveness, but did admit 
that she had placed the bottle down in the 
sick-room for a moment before definitely taking 
it away. The real truth was, that she had 
unwittingly changed the bottles ; but having 
had no knowledge of it at the time, she 
chose to deny even the bare possibility of 
such a thing. 

And when at last she was allowed to retire 
she had done Gertrude as much harm as she 
conveniently could. 

Nor was the impression excited by her 
words in the least diminished by the evidence 
of Mrs, Hatherley. That lady, indeed, felt 
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that now, if ever, she had her foot on her 
enemy's neck. To do her justice, she folly 
believed Gertrude guilty of having at least 
allowed, if not induced, her husband to take 
the second dose of chloral. This conviction 
stood out clear and strong upon the shifting 
background of unnameable suspicions and 
highly-wrought ideas in her fevered nciind ; 
and it gave a force to her words which deli- 
berate invention must have lacked. She 
declared that after the first alarm at her 
brother-in-law's seizure, which the doctor had 
pronounced slight, nobody in the household 
had felt any uneasiness as to Sir John's con- 
dition. She testified to Gertrude's refosal to let 
Mark share her watch, and conveyed at the 
same time by many subtle hints that she had 
detected not the smallest sign of such anxiety 
on the part of Lady Hatherley as could have 
made her desirous of sitting up. She, of 
course, swore to the doctor's strong prohibi- 
tion of the second dose ; of Sir John's desire 
to take it ; and managed to make it evident 
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how very strange, under such circumstances, it 
was that Lady Hatherley could so easily and 
soundly have fallen asleep. She related with 
infinite gush how she had found Lady Hather- 
ley rifling her husband's bureau at midnight ; 
how this event had been closely followed by 
the visit of the mysterious stranger, now 
declared to be an 'uncle/ but of whom 
nobody had heard, and whom nobody had 
ever seen ; and she wound up by narrating 
how in the very hour of the said stranger's 
visit Lady Hatherley had parted with her 
jewels. 

Here, however, Mark, at his own request, 
was recalled, and caused a certain revulsion of 
feeling by relating that Gertrude had offered 
the jewels to him, and he had refiised to 
accept them. But the slight disappointment 
caused by this commonplace explanation was 
very soon and very amply compensated for 
by Gertrude's own unexpected announce- 
ment that Mark had indeed returned the 
jewels to her, but that she had since de- 
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spatched them to London to a friend to be 
sold I This statement, which took even 
Mark by surprise and considerably increased 
his suspicions, would have been simple 
enough under ordinary circumstances ; but 
in the present case it not unnaturally looked 
very awkward, and tended considerably to 
strengthen Mrs. Hatherley's ingenious tale. 
And that lady, re-examined, presently 
managed to introduce a fresh element of 
suspicion against Gertrude into the business, 
by a very neat allusion to the affair of the 
missing Psalter — an affair which gossip had 
widely bruited — and to the extraordinary fact 
that Eichard Dallas had never answered his 
sister's telegram. 

Mark, indeed, though mth some natural 
reluctance, stated his conviction that the 
Psalter had been secretly sold by his fa,ther 
in common with many other objects of value ; 
but he was powerless to explain Richard's 
silence ; and Gertrude, who had not expected 
this fact to be brought up against her and 
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was furious at it, showed in consequence a 
great deal of agitation which to prejudiced 
eyes, and they were many, looked very much 
like the consciousness of guilt. 

Flossie, next called, related, with an odd 
mixture of shamefacedness and gratified spite, 
how she had ' accidentally overheard ' the 
mysterious stranger fi'om Harwich insisting 
upon the necessity of his being supplied with 
money, and proposing that Gertrude should 
sell her jewels for the purpose ; and she 
further distinguished herself by opportunely 
recollecting that the rifling of the bureau had 
taken place upon the very night on which 
Lady Hatherley had received a letter with the 
Harwich post- mark. 

The last witness examined was Dr. Hervey, 
who had arrived a little late. He confessed 
to having been rather taken by surprise by 
Sir John's death, which had been unusually 
sudden. So slight a seizure as his was 
generally followed by others more or less 
severe, which gradually sapped the patient's 
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strength, and often destroyed his mind sooner 
than his body. He had certainly not thought 
Sir John in any immediate danger on the 
Wednesday night, although he had found him 
a little excited. But he had been inclined to 
attribute this excitement in great part to a 
very natural anxiety of mind, since Sir John 
could not be entirely ignorant of that state of 
his affairs which had smce become the public 
talk. He had deprecated the idea of the 
second dose of chloral because he had thought 
that it might do Sir John harm in his weak- 
ened condition, but he had not anticipated 
that, even if taken, it would result in death. 
He was not prepared to say that the death 
had been caused by an overdose of chloral. 
The post-mortem examination had revealed 
congestion of the brain and a general en- 
feebled state of all the organs, which might 
account for the congestion having ended in 
death. When men reached Sir John's age 
and were as weakened as he, a comparatively 
slight cause would often hasten their decease. 
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In his opinion congestion of the brain, slow 
in the first days and sudden at the last, had 
been the immediate cause of death. Certainly 
a condition of the brain, similar to that shown 
in this instance by the post-mortem examina- 
tion, would be caused by an extra quantity 
of chloral ; but Dr. Hervey was by no means 
prepared to say that in Sir John's case an 
overdose of anything had terminated his 
life. 

In fact, the good doctor's evidence had a 
vagueness which is distressing at all times to 
the official mind, and was especially so to Mr. 
Lathom's. That gentleman, by eliciting an 
enormous amount of extraneous and suffici- 
ently irrelevant ^evidence, had raised a very 
pretty coil ; and now, like the magician who 
released the imp from the bottle, was rather 
at a loss what to do with it. He glanced 
portentously round upqn the devoted jury- 
men, and found them all looking as profound 
as himself. The room was warm, the hour 
advanced, and everybody expiring for tea or 
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dinner. Mr. Lathom had a brilliant idea. 
The circumstances were mysterious ; more 
evidence, if procurable, would be invaluable ; 
he would adjourn the inquest. This propo- 
sition being favourably received, everybody 
rose with an air of relief, except Mark, who 
looked extremely annoyed, and Gertrude, 
who turned as white as a sheet. The vague 
terror of two days before had again taken 
possession of her. Her fitful courage had 
sunk now to its very lowest ebb, and her 
whole soul quaked with terror at the invisible 
toils which hatred and spying had drawn 
around her. The new significance imparted 
by distortion to the simplest fact, and the 
knowledge that, Mark excepted, she had not 
a friend in the house, pressed upon her ex- 
hausted nervous system with the ghastly 
weight of a nightmare. Her very rage was 
an evil counsellor, for it only confused her 
and prevented her fi'om thinking calmly. In 
truth, she was in a perfect panic, and sit- 
ting alone again in her own room with her 
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head bowed upon her hands, she felt her 
alarm and agitation grow every moment 
greater. 

Mark, meanwhile, in the now cleared library, 
was relieving his feelings to Mr. Burton in a 
strain of very strong annoyance. 

' That old fool Lathom ! What business 
had he to rake up all those facts which 
had no direct bearing on my father's death, 
and give the women an opportunity of 
venting their cherished spite ?' 

' I dare say Mrs. Hatherley thought it her 
duty to tell everything,' slowly answered Mr. 
Burton, tutored by his wife, and always 
naturally anxious to excuse. 

' Duty be hanged!' answered Mark roughly 
enough, for he was thoroughly out of temper. 
' There are as many crimes conamitted in its 
name as in that of liberty.' 

' I cannot think that Mrs. Hatherley, so 
quiet and — ah — gentle as she has always 
seemed, would allow herself to be influenced 
by undue malignancy.' 
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* The mandrake is said to shriek when it is 
pulled up by the roots/ retorted Mark, with 
a grim smile. * My aunt is quiet enough, 
as you say, but she thought the hour^ of 
her residence here had struck when my 
father married again, and she hated Lady 
Hatherley.' 

* Hate is a strong word, my dear fellow,' 
said the persistent Mr. Burton. ' I have no 
doubt your aunt disapproved of Lady Hather- 
ley ; and do you not think that it was with 
some justification ?' 

Mark made no immediate answer. He was 
unwilling to be hard on Gertrude, for the 
simple reasons that she was a woman, a pretty 
one, and all the world was against her. But 
he could not say that he felt quite sure of her, 
for the revelations of the inquest had seriously 
perplexed him. 

' I am anxious not to be severe tipon Lady 
Hatherley,' resumed Mr. Burton. 

* You are tender enough towards my aimt,* 
interrupted Mark bluntly. 
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The ^dcar turned a little red, and settled 
his neck in his collar. 

* Your aunt is a respectable member of 
society. I must confess that Lady Hatherley 
always struck me as something of an adven- 
turess.' 

The dressing-bell put an end to the conver- 
sation. Half an hour later, Mark, his aunt 
and cousin, were assembled as usual in the 
darkened drawing-room waiting for Grertrude, 
to go in to dinner. She was often late, a cool 
unpimctuality being one of her defects; but 
on this occasion she was longer in appearing 
than usual. Mark, who had all a man's dis- 
like to being kept waiting for his dinner, read 
gloomily, feeling too much annoyed with his 
companions to seek for their sympathy by any 
complaint. Mrs. Hatherley and Flossie sat, 
meanwhile, occasionally exchanging a preg- 
nant glance, but dressed mostly as to their 
countenances with that air of elaborate patience, 
which was their usual commentary on all Ger- 
trude's heinous proceedings. 
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Presently there was a discreet tap at the 
door, and the butler presented himself. 

' I beg your pardon, sir ; but are you waiting 
for her ladyship?' 

' Certainly,' said Mark, looking up from his 

book. 

^ Her ladyship has not yet returned from 
her walk.' 

^ Her walk?' 

* Yes, sir. Her ladyship is gone out.' 

' I saw her go through the garden into the 
lane an hour ago,' interposed Flossie. 

*Then why could you not say so?' asked 
Mark impatiently. 

* I was asked no question,' replied his cousin 
demurely. 

Mark uttered a smothered exclamation of 
annoyance, and rose. 

* It is useless to wait, then. I suppose 
Lady Hatherley did not feel inclined for any 
dinner.' 

That meal was finished : the evening wore 
on ; but no Gertrude returned to The Limes. 
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At ten o'clock Mark rang the bell. 

* Is Lady Hatherley not yet come in ?' 
*No, sir.' 

' Call Seeley, if you please.' 

Seeley was Gertrude's maid, but she had no 
light whatever to throw upon the matter. 
Lady Hatherley had slipped out almost imob- 
served, a very short time after the inquest; 
but Seeley had only discovered the fiict when, 
on going as usual into her room to dress her, 
she had failed to find her. She had taken 
nothing with her, not even a travelling-bag ; 
consequently had been supposed to have 
simply gone for a walk. 

* I think she has run away,' suggested Mrs. 
Hatherley, with her habitual sleepy shrewd- 
ness. 

* Then everybody will say she was Mght- 
ened,' exclaimed Flossie. 

But the next minute she was dissolved in 
tears, for Mark had turned upon her with 
most unusual anger, saying curtly : 

' If you cannot be just, you might learn to 
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be generous. I confess I cannot understand 
how anybody can prefer a scandal involving 
femily disgrace to the small sacrifice of one^s 
personal spite/ 
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